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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE blessed relief that, in many parts of the world, 
has come with cooler air and rain is no mark of 
special divine favor, as the drought was no sign of 
the wrath of God. To some extent the devices 
of man can prevent the worst consequences of such 

a dislocation of climates. But, when man has done all that 
he may, there remains an unusual and unexpected threat of 
suffering which could not be foreseen and could not be 
provided for. In all ages some of the wisest and best of 
men have sought for the signs of a spiritual providence, 
which, while not changing the physical order of nature, 
would make them in faith and hope superior to it. While 
we would not say that God plans the drought for spiritual 
discipline, we may easily see how out of it come mutual 
sympathy and helpfulness that serve to strengthen thé bonds 
of society, and dispose all classes to fulfil the law of Christ 
by bearing one another’s burdens. 


ed 


AccoRDING to the Macon Zé/egrafh and other papers 
there is trouble in the South caused by the increasing 
prosperity of negroes. When they get money, they often 
choose to establish themselves, not in the best sections of a 
city where negroes dwell, but in some fashionable street 
occupied by white people. When the white people discover 
that they have a colored man for a neighbor, they often 
sell out at a sacrifice, and move away. One plan of the 
negroes is to employ a white agent to buy property for 
them. The Zelegraph says, ‘One would think that such 
agents would be mobbed,’’ but says, “ That would not end 
the trouble.” What is to be done about it? ‘“ An increas- 
ing number of negroes must and will become prosperous as 
time goes on.” Will they accept the limitations placed upon 
them by white people, and keep on their own side of the 
line? If not, what will happen? Our Southern exchange 
raises the question, but does not answer it. It may be that 
in Baltimore and elsewhere there will for a time be some 


‘social tension and prejudice caused by the appearance of 


the colored man as a resident among his white neighbors, 
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but the trouble will be contemporary. The proportion of 
prosperous colored men is larger in the North than in the 
South; and here the question is settled by the old rule, 
“Birds of a feather flock together.’ We cannot call to 
mind a case where prosperous colored men have cared to 
invade neighborhoods where they were not acceptable or 
welcome. 
rd 


We have found some of our friends getting very warm 
over the question of academic freedom, who are not at all 
interested in what seems to us to be a previous question of 
much greater importance. With but a partial knowledge of 
the facts there has been great heat in the controversy over 
what has happened at Providence, Chicago, and Palo Alto. 
Meantime in the majority of the colleges and universities of 
the United States, including most of those in New England, 
no one can be appointed to a professorship who is known to 
be a Unitarian. In a very large proportion of colleges and 
universities of this country no one can be appointed to a 
professorship who is known to accept the teachings of 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer. In the majority of colleges 
and universities, and in nearly all theological schools, no 
advocate of the higher criticism need apply. Now, in com- 
parison with this wholesale exclusion of the persons who 
represent that which by consensus of the competent is recog- 
nized as sound learning and useful knowledge, the fuss made 
over a few alleged infringements of liberty seems very like the 
ancient process of saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung-hole. 

a 


We take it that Jesus fills his place in modern times as 
the founder of a religion of practical human fellowship,— 
the doing to others as we would have them do to us. So- 
cially, Jesus stooped to lift the lowest beggar. He created the 
idea of human equality, which in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence passed over into politics. He announced the new 
doctrine that a true son of man is alsoson of God. ‘These 
were the two principles of his gospel: one, looking up, said, 
Love God; the other, looking outward, said, All men are 
one in God. ‘The human family was reconstructed and re- 
united in love for the common Father. The cult of Chris- 
tianity created a great human brotherhood under God’s uni- 
versal fatherhood. In this there is no essential imitation of 
Jesus beyond, ‘“‘Do to others as you would have them do 
to you.” To be a Christian is therefore to love God and to 
love your neighbor as yourself. 


& 


WE are now in the throes of a renaissance of Christian- 
ism, not Christianity. Every new fad is Christian, from so- 
cialism to hypnotism. ‘To walk in his steps is interpreted to 
live individually and socially as Jesus lived. We frankly do 
not believe the world would be as well off to-day if every 
person in it lived as Jesus lived. He was a professional 
teacher, but his plan was no more original with himself than 
was the Golden Rule. He selected disciples and taught 
them, exactly as the Greek philosophers did. They had 
things in common, not as an example for others, but purely 
as a matter of convenience for a group of students. The 
schools of to-day would hold it nonsense to walk in his steps. 
He was also the masterly preacher; but the minister would 
make a total failure who adopted the peripatetic method of 
reaching auditors. There is less reason still for considering 
him our example as editor or as physician or man of busi- 
ness. 

ad . 

Ir has taken but three hundred years to occupy the Amer- 
ican continent, because the farmer and not the warrior, 
came to Massachusetts and Virginia. Our history has been 
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essentially the progress of the axe. Now we are coming un- 
expectedly to the discovery that to occupy the whole earth 
with a dense population, at all hazards, is not the chief end 
of civilization. ‘The axe has done too much work. We have 
not only penetrated the forests, but obliterated them, not 
knowing nature’s laws of compensation. While destroying 
the forests, we discovered: coal and gas; and with the same 
prodigality that burned up the forests we burned up the 
stores in the earth,—resultants of ancient forests. 
last seventy-five years our use of these materials has been 
exceeded by the waste. The waste of natural gas in Indi- 
ana alone is set down by Prof. Gorby at 100,000,000 of 
cubic feet daily, or 40 per cent. of the whole supply since 
it came into use. 97 per cent. of the forests of the United 
States gone within a century! Considerably over two-thirds 
of this practical waste! Now many of the oil wells are giv- 
ing out, and coal is nearing its limit of power to meet de- 
mands. New supplies are found, but the waste goes on 
without limit. 


Nations Strong and Weak. 


The so-called process of civilizing the world, which is now 
going on at a rapid pace cannot be checked, although it 
can and ought to be modified. Whether we will or no, dark 
spots, like the Fiji Islands of a hundred years ago or the 
Kingdom of Dahomey within our own time, will be invaded 
by those who have the power to put an end to wholesale 
murder and cannibalism. It is inevitable that in the shift- 


ing process now going on the strong and the weak, the gen- 


tle and the savage, the normal and the degenerate races 
will jostle one another, and that they will try to adjust 
themselves to each other. No race or nation will be al- 
lowed, and ought not to be allowed, to make itself a centre 
of vicious influences. We are not far from the time when 
the inner life of every nation will be exposed to the view of 
the whole world. It will not be long before The Hague 
Conference will unfold into a High Court of the nations, 
that will determine the fortunes of all weak and degenerate 
races, If righteousness prevails, the weak countries that are 
in the line of progress, like Switzerland and Holland, will 
be made neutral ground and have permanent protection. 
But those that threaten the moral good health of the world 
will be put under restraint. The whole world will in time be 
brought under the control of an international police. 

If it were not right and possible to exercise some interna- 
tional lordship, it would soon be possible for unscrupulous 
white men to legalize the barbarism of some half-civilized 
race, and make it the purveyor of every kind of wickedness. 
Gambling, the lottery, the bagnio,— a “midway ” of the most 
vicious kind,— might be established in the face of civili- 
zation, and defy the public opinion of the world. It is 
certain that, left to themselves, certain nations would stub- 
bornly resist the approaches of modern improvement, and 
would raise their national barriers against the unwelcome en- 
croachments of civilization. Left to herself, Japan would 
not have opened her doors. 

The mention of Japan suggests the possibility of pursuing 
the right method with success. America in the person of 
Commodore Perry compelled Japan to come out of her long 
seclusion; but the United States, although for a moment 
tempted by the example of other nations to steal from the 
Japanese under the name of indemnity, soon saw, the right 
course, retraced her steps, paid back the stolen money, and 


has since been the active friend and helper of the Japanese 


Empire. That which has since happened in China might 
easily have happened in Japan, had not the United States in 
the beginning acted up to a magnanimous sentiment of na- 
tional comity and brotherhood. 

Undoubtedly, British rule in India is in some respects a 


grievous tyranny, and, where not tyrannical, is often much be- 
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low the ideal of good government. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain that, if Great Britain should withdraw this year from 
India, next year India would be a great battlefield. Mo- 
hammedan and Brahmin prejudices and hatreds would 
break loose with dire consequences. Native princes would 
draw their swords, summon their clans, and go forth to 
war in the hope of achieving, through rapine and carnage, 
the luxury and splendor of their ancestors. In Egypt, 
England has scarcely a friend in a thousand of the 
native population; and yet, if European over-lordship was 
abandoned, the feelahin, never so comfortable and happy 
since the days of the Pharaohs, would again eat their scanty 
tations in fear and trembling, and spend half their lives in 
enforced and wageless service for their native masters. 

Eastern Europe and Western Asia contain countries which 
are the homes of the most beautiful races in the world, and 
so abound in fruits and flowers that, if peace and order 
should be maintained, after any civilized fashion, they would 
flow with milk and honey. At present the half-civilized or 
wholly barbarian jealousies and feuds of European nations 
prevent an interference with the despotism of these countries, 
which is sure to come when the great powers of Europe are 
strong enough and wise enough to combine for the highest 
purposes. It is folly, then, to say that no interference with 
what we may call the underbred nations is right. It is wis- 
dom to say that all interference must be in the interest of jus- 
tice, and never for the benefit of those who interfere, excepting 
in so far as all are blessed by the well-being of any member 
of the family of nations. America has had its share in the 
oppression of weaker races, and yet it has done more unself- 
ish work in foreign parts than any other nation. Although 
tempted to take part with the great powers of Europe in spoil- 
ing and looting the weaker races, all its best traditions are on 
the side of generosity ; and we believe they will prevail. 


Subterranean Literature. 


That a heavy undertow of “ literature’? never comes to 
the surface of good society is hardly considered. It is only 
as one happens on it that he finds its existence. There is 
said to be an enormous circulation of papers that have no 
other end but to advertise all sorts of cheap novelties at a 
high price, but which print a modicum of fairly good stories, 
and publish or republish a good deal of not bad literature, 
for the home and the farm, for social life, and for the 
kitchen. These papers are never heard from except in 
crowded city life and most remote country life, and are not 
sent to regular subscribers. It is difficult to see that their 
stories and items are of less value than those published by 
our most popular weekly journals,— nominally for the home ; 
but they are entirely subterranean in their methods and 
aims. 

Every fad has its printed pad, its circulars which circulate 
as newspapers. ‘These are never or rarely heard from in the 
usual literary channels. They never go to the reviewer’s 
table, and are not known on the list of exchanges. Social- 
istic schemes are at present the rage; and there are said to 
be not mueh short of one hundred sheets circulating under 
the guise of social reform, of which possibly five or ten come 
to the surface, and may. claim some rank as literature. The 


_ rest find their subscribers, for the most part, by appeals to 


prejudice or to passion, or both. They are either violent 
or crude or cheaply vulgar, or all these together. They 
are in the way of real social reform or political betterment. 
The queerest curiosity shop in the world isthe den of a 
publisher of this sort of books and papers. It is subter- 
Tatean in every sense of the word. The list of publications 
covers the rankest trash in social science, in political economy, 
including prophecies and poetry and diatribes on the exist- 
ing conditions of Church and State. Social schemes that 
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have been exploded age after age and financial schemes of 
the wildest sort are declared to be the coming salvation of 
the world. As a rule, these authors are eminently earnest ; 
and the publisher is not altogether insincere. But there is 
an entire lack both of breadth of information and power of 
grasping their topic. The books that are found here are 
freely advertised, but almost never through the usual 
channels. They are carefully kept out of the hands of those 
reviewers who would expose their fallacies and crudities. 

Mr. Downing, principal of the New York City Training 
School for teachers, says: ‘‘It is amazing how incomplete 
and rudimentary is the knowledge of the great majority of 
our high-school graduates concerning the great English 
writers. They know little or nothing of them save their 
names. Shakespeare, for instance, suggests nothing to 
many but a name, They have heard about ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Macbeth,’ but they have never read them. It is the same 
with other authors. Trashy newspapers and magazines have 
taken their places.”” He could have said a good deal more 
in the same line. Teachers are not difficult to find who have 
neyer read a volume of Scott or of Irving or Longfellow or 
Dickens or Lowell. The School Journal of New York tells 
us of a teacher who declined to take an educational paper 
because he was already taking the Police Gazette, and “‘ had 
gotten up a club for it.” ‘Trashy magazines are subscribed 
for by teachers by the ton. Not only does the reading of 
these take up the time that should be given to the English 
masters, but there is a moral result that does not stop with 
the teachers. Teaching demands both mental and moral 
power, both of which are destroyed by the perusal of much 
that is now printed and widely circulated.’’ We are in 
hearty accord with every word of this criticism; and we 
doubt if there is not more damage done by this sort of 
reading among what we call the better class of people than 
was ever done by yellow-covered novels in the hands of the 
least educated classes. 

We need a revival of English literature,—real English 
literature,— to displace the hodge-podge that is called 
“current literature,” the rubbish that is made salable by 
expensive advertising, as well as the cheap reform stuff that 
is an appeal to special classes, but has no claim to be called 
literature. It would be a good thing if our normal school 
grade of requirements were higher along this line. No 
teacher should be found in our public schools who is not 
familiar with Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Irving, and the 
general development of American thought. This would 
displace, with certainty, vulgar publications which pass for 
literature. It would abolish cheap and rubbishy magazines. 
The spirit of the best would go into our schools. Every- 
where, as it now does in the most favored parts of the 
country, pupils would be brought into contact with our 
highest culture; and by them and through them we should 
reach the homes of the land. 


Belief and Life. 


Theodore Parker, in one of a series of powerful sermons 
on “ Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology,” drew out 
in a remorseless fashion the logical result of Atheism and 
the Popular Theology, which is no longer popular, as ap- 
plied to men’s practical conduct. The logical deduction 
was aS sound as possible, yet no one knew better than 
Parker that the actual atheist or Calvinist seldom embodied 
in his character the frightful elements which he was logically 
bound to manifest toa horror-stricken world. There have 


*been many definitions of the human creature,— man,— but 


perhaps one as good as any of them would be this: the 
being who is illogical. We remember to have heard a Uni- 
tarian preacher deliver a sermon on the orthodox doctrine 
of the atonement. He pictured, without visible remorse, the 
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individual and social life that would logically result from 
the application of this doctrine to individual and social life. 
It was a depiction of appalling force. Those of us who 
listened to it could feel our knotted and combinéd locks 
parting in the Shakespearian manner, and each particular 
hair imitating the defensive armor of “the fretful porpen- 
tine.” Then came the refreshing afterthought that all be- 
lievers in the orthodox doctrine of the atonement were not 
the persons they were logically bound to be, that all 
churches and communities holding to this doctrine were not 
the ecclesiastical and social hells that were its logical out- 
come in the preacher’s strenuous exposition. 

A similar conclusion is borne in upon us along many dif- 
ferent lines. We have recently been reading Prof. Williston 
Walker’s “Ten New England Leaders.” From Bradford to 
Leonard Bacon, every one of them, with the exception of 
Charles Chauncy, a Unitarian and Universalist before his 
time, was highly representative of a harsh and terrible 
theology. But what good men they were, even though 
stern and hard! How many beautiful and tender thoughts 
of God and man mingled (perhaps illogically) with their 
appalling theological conceptions! Little children were for 
Jonathan Edwards “vipers, and infinitely worse than 
vipers”; yet he had many of his own, and we may well be- 
lieve that this description did not exhaust his personal expe- 
rience of their infinite sweetness. Dr. Samuel Hopkins’s 
most characteristic tenet was that he should be willing to be 
damned for the glory of God. What concerns us most is 
that he was himself willing to be damned (and was by a 


great many) for his devotion to the poor slaves at Newport, © 


Rhode Island, and elsewhere. 

A very different illustration of the same principles has re- 
cently been afforded us by Prof. Howison of the University 
of California, who has written a very able and impressive 
book on “The Limits of Evolution.” It is a vigorous as- 
sault on the monistic, pantheistic, immanential theorists of 
our time. Yet he concedes that pantheism is a much better 
doctrine than Deism or the traditional supernaturalism, 
which is fundamentally, as Mr. Balfour has shown very 
clearly, a gross sensationalism. Prof. Howison goes on to 
show what dreadful things are logically inherent in panthe- 
ism, monism, etc. But the fact would seem to be that many 
persons are drawn to these forms of thought by those 
superiorities to other forms which Prof. Howison concedes to 
them; few, by their logical completeness, with its attendant 
implications. 

In general, the inference from belief to life is beset by 
many doubts and difficulties. As men do not drink for the 
sake of getting drunk, so they do not embrace this or that 
doctrine because of its evil consequences, but because of 
something in it, or associated with it, that seems to them 
altogether sweet and good. Many a false doctrine is the 
exaggeration of a doctrine that is sound. Many people re- 
quire the exaggeration to appreciate the truth. Wherever we 
find good people clinging to an irrational and unethical creed, 
we may be sure that it is because it means for them some 
claim on their nobility or at least some solace to their sick 
or wounded hearts. And it is vastly better to have an ir- 
rational creed bearing the white flower of a blameless life 
than a creed as rational as possible that puts forth no such 
flower. And the last conjunction is not by any means im- 
possible. We hear much of “good Unitarians.” There are 
some bad ones, not a few. They are devoted to the Unita- 
rian creed and cult; but they have low views of business and 
of politics, and their actions correspond. Their creed is not 
to blame. They have not been obedient to its heavenly 
vision. They have not put their creed into their deed. 

Of course, it is quite possible that the wrong creed and 
the right life, the right creed and the wrong life, may coexist, 
because the two are kept apart in passive isolation, like 
Faraday’s science and his Sandemanian theology. This 
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would sufficiently account for the coincidence of the good 
creed and the bad life. But, where we have the miserable, 
irrational creed and the good life conjoined, we frequently 
have more than mutual passive isolation,— either the exclu- 
sive appropriation of those better elements which are in- 
volved in the irrational creed or the unconscious subjection 
of that creed to a symbolic character and use which makes 
for the more excellent things. 

Here is no argument for indifference to intellectual truth, 
but here is a reminder that such truth does not insure a life 
worth living; that creeds may have their logical implications 
which do not materialize in conduct; that through the appro- 
priation of their better elements or through their apprecia- 
tion as symbolic truth the worst of these may be the clumsy 
yet effective instruments of a spirit earnestly devoted to the 
highest ends. Let those who are confident of the rationality 
and nobility of their own beliefs see to it that they are not 
less exigent morally than the beliefs which they condemn 
and, possibly, despise. ‘ 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Year Book. 


The Unitarian Year Book, prepared under the able editor- 
ship of Rev. Frederick B. Mott, has been issued by the As- 
sociation. It will be noted that the date of issue has now 
been definitely settled for July 1 of each year. For many 
years the Year Book was issued on January 1, and contained 
some almanac features which disappeared three years ago. 
Last year the Year Book was very much enlarged and im- 
proved, its size was doubled, and the amount of information 
given much more than doubled. It was issued in the middle 
of May, in order to correspond with the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Association. Hereafter it 
will be issued annually on July 1, as this date permits the 
information given to be fresh and enduring. Many of our 
denominational organizations hold their annual meetings in 
May and June, and then elect their officers and directors. Itis 
best, therefore, to prepare a book for reference in denomina- 
tional matters after rather than before these annual meetings. 

The statistics given in the Year Book are an indication of 
the growing co-operative power of our body. ‘Ten years ago 
it would have been impossible to collect the statistics given 
by Mr. Mott. The churches in their rigid independency 
would simply have neglected to answer his inquiries. Now, 
with a growing sense of interrelationship and interdepen- 
dence, the great majority of the churches make prompt re- 
sponse, though there are still some blank spaces, owing to the 
forgetfulness or neglect of a few ministers or committee-men. 
The list of churches contains the names of 458 organized 
churches, of which 11 were organized during the year end- 
ing July 1. 375 of these 458 report the number of famil- 
ies connected with the church; and the total reaches 35,200 
families, so that we are justified in assuming that between 
35,000 and 40,000 American families are reasonably to be 
counted upon as supporters of the Unitarian cause, in direct 
connection with Unitarian churches. The number of minis- 
ters recorded is 554. ~ Fifteen ministers have died during the 
past year, and admirable brief notices of their careers have 
been prepared by Rev. Henry F. Jenks, necrologist for the 
Association. Four other names have been dropped, and 
twenty-three new names have been added. : 


The price of the Year Book is fifty cents a copy ; and it can 


be obtained by addressing the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. It is sent free to life mem- 


bers of the Association, to delegates of the churches entitled 


to representation at the last annual meeting, and to all minis- 
ters settled in Unitarian parishes. This gratuitous distribu- 
tion amounts to 2,586 copies. 
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The book contains a short history of the Unitarian move- 
ment ; accounts of the international and national organizations 
of our fellowship; the list of names and addresses of minis- 
ters ; the list of churches, together with much useful informa- 
tion about their administration, property, hours of service, 
constituency, etc.; lists of conferences, alliances, clubs, 
young people’s societies, ministerial associations, educa- 
tional and benevolent organizations with their officers; the 
necrology of the past year; and the usual information about 
Unitarian books, tracts, and periodicals. ‘The book is care- 
fully indexed, and is illustrated by half-tone pictures of fifteen 
churches, mostly newly built, and by six folded maps show- 
ing the geographical distribution of Unitarian churches in 
the United States, in New England, in Massachusetts, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Hungary, in Transylvania. 

The Year Book is indispensable to all persons who are en- 
gaged in work for or in our churches. The use of the Year 
Book and of the Unitarian Handbook is essential to intelli- 
gent administration. No church officer or committee-man, 
no pulpit supply committee, no Sunday-school, alliance, or 
young people’s union, can work effectively without these 
necessary agents and guides. As well try to play a game 
without knowing the rules, or conduct a business without the 
trade catalogues, or go to Europe without a Baedeker. The 
use of these books is a practical test of the efficiency of those 
who are in charge of the material and spiritual concerns of 

our churches, and their circulation is a reasonable measure 
of the interest of Unitarian people in the life and work of 
their own religious fellowship. SAMUEL A, ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE practically unlimited scope that has been given by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the work of the naval court 
of inquiry that was appointed last week to look into the 
charges that have been publicly made against Rear-Ad- 
miral Winfield S. Schley, U.S.N., indicates the purpose of 
the navy department to end by the weight of authorized 
official opinion the controversy that has been waged between 

_ the friends of Rear-Admiral Schley and those of Rear- 
Admiral William T. Sampson ever since the battle that 
resulted in the destruction of the Spanish fleet off Santiago 
de Cuba. The court, which is to consist of Admiral 
Dewey and Rear-Admirals Kimberley and Benham (both 
retired), will meet in Washington on September 12, and is 
authorized to compel the presence and testimony of wit- 
nesses. Secretary Long expressly announces, in his precept 
ordering the formation of the court, that the sessions of 
the court will be public. Its proceedings will probably 
continue through several months, as it will have to hear 
“Many witnesses on both sides of the controversy. 


at 


THE drought that has been causing lively apprehensions 
for the safety of the corn crop in the West and South-west 
was partially relieved at the end of last week and the be- 
ginning of the present one, when copious rains. fell in Kan- 
sas and parts of Missouri. ‘The effect of these rains was 


: immediately reflected upon the wheat market, and_ indi- 


tectly upon other lines of industrial activity. The relief, 
__ however, was only partial, inasmuch as other portions of the 


_ gteat corn belt were practically untouched by the rain. In 
_ Kansas and Missouri there is great rejoicing. In both 


_ these States the public mind had been so profoundly im- 
_ pressed with the need of rain that mass meetings were 


v3 held to pray for rain. In Missouri such meetings were held 


last week upon a day appointed by the governor. One of 
the incidents of the drought has been the hostile criticisms 
that have been passed upon the weather bureau, which 
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maintained, in several instances, up to the very eve of rain- 
falls in certain places, that there were no indications of rain 
for weeks to come. 

JF 


AN interesting event is in progress at El Reno, Oklahoma 
Territory, where titles to government lands are being drawn 
by lottery. When the government announced that the land 
was open to settlement, applicants to the number of several 
hundreds of thousands rushed to the Territory. Of these 
only 167,000 persons of both sexes succeeded in enrolling 
themselves as applicants for a grant. The land had been 
parcelled out into 13,000 “ claims,” each containing approxi- 
mately 160 acres, Some of these lots, owing to location and~ 
other conditions, are valued at $30,000 or $40,000, and other 
portions are worth much less. On Monday morning the 
drawings for the names of successful applicants began at 
El Reno, and before evening 1,000 men and women of the 
waiting throng had drawn the bits of paper that entitled the 
holder to the choice of a “claim.” In spite of the tremen- 
dous crowd the operations were conducted with the utmost 
order; and the entire scene was a radical departure from the 
old method of distributing government lands, which some- 
times resulted in bloodshed. 


& 
THE scientific world was treated to an interesting surprise 


last week, when Dr. Koch, the celebrated medical authority 
of Berlin, announced in London, before the opening of the 


‘British tuberculosis congress, that his experiments had 


demonstrated that bovine tuberculosis is not transmittable 
to the human system, and that therefore meat and milk 
from cattle infected by tuberculosis may be consumed by 
human beings with absolute impunity. A storm of dissen- 
sion was aroused by Dr. Koch’s declaration. The congress 
was apparently not disposed to accept the new theory 
without some scientific proof of a more positive nature than 
the word of an individual bacteriologist, eminent though 
he be. It was the voice of the congress that legislation of 
a radical character is needed to limit the ravages of tuber- 
culosis. Among the precautions against the spread of the 
disease which were recommended by the congress was a 
law compelling patients to refrain from strewing contagion 
about by means of spitting in public places. 


a 


Mucu public interest centres in the sick-room at Moscow, 
where Leo Tolstoi, author, philosopher, reformer, and friend 
of mankind, is reported to be lying in a feeble condition 
owing to attacks of malaria and to a general state of debil- 
ity, ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to the rigidly vegetarian diet 
upon which the grand old man of Russia has been subsist- 
ing for many years. Tolstoi is reported as looking forward 
to his coming death with a calm conviction in the ultimate 
beneficence of existence. He has declared expressly that 
he would welcome physical dissolution as the beginning of 
a new and better life. And yet, even while he is perfectly 
reconciled to the approaching end, the indefatigable worker 
for the emancipation of the masses and the ennobling of 
labor is described as working on a romantic novel out of 
recent Russian history with all the fervor of a young man 
who loves his labor. It is this persistent devotion to his 
work that is enabling the aged philosopher to maintain a 
stubborn resistance to the ravages of weakness and disease. 


a 


Tue Russian government has expelled George Kennan, 
the magazine writer who, fourteen years ago, travelled 
through Siberia, and later published a series of articles in 
an American magazine, describing the Russian political 
convict system as he found it. Mr. Kennan went to Russia 
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a short time ago, under official sanction, for the purpose of 
investigating the new conditions in the Russian empire. 
Last Thursday he was notified, by a police agent who called 
upon him at his hotel at St. Petersburg, that he must take 
his departure before midnight of the following day, for 
reasons of “state policy.” Mr. Kennan’s expulsion was the 
less expected because during his stay at the Russian capi- 
tal he had mingled freely with officials of various ranks, 
and the press had treated him with great cordiality. Mr. 
Kennan informed the American embassy of the event; but 
he took no steps to contest the order of the Russian police, 
and quietly took his departure from St. Petersburg. 
2 wt 

An attempt is being made to solve the church problem in 
the Philippines by the appointment of a high prelate to take 
especial charge of the administration and adjustment of the 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church in the archipelago. 
Archbishop Chappelle is being advanced by powerful influ- 
ences for appointment to the projected office. In spite of 
reports to the contrary, it appears now that the Roman 
Catholic Church has not reconciled itself to the plan of the 
disestablishment of the orders in the Philippines, and the 
withdrawal of the bulk of the Jesuits from the archipelago. 
It is announced at Rome that the matter of the status of the 
properties of the Church and of the orders in the Philippines 
will be referred for adjudication to the supreme court of the 
Philippines. In the event of an adverse decision by that 


tribunal a further attempt will be made to obtain a decision - 


upon the issues by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Brevities. 


The wide-spread drought squeezed the water out of stocks 
of many kinds, and yet the thirsty earth was not refreshed. 


When John Fiske accepted the invitation to write a paper 
for the National Conference, he willingly acceded, and added 
that he wished thereafter to be counted among Unitarians. 


Take a vacation if you can. If you cannot take one, try 
to be cheerful without it. But, whatever you do, let not your 
vacation or your good cheer come at the expense of other 
people who need rest and comfort as much as you do. 


In company with Gen. Armstrong the present writer one 
bright summer morning escaped from Interlaken to walk and 
ride for a week on the way to Chamouni. Gen. Armstrong 
always afterward referred to it as ‘‘the evacuation of 
Babylon.” 


Many city school-houses are large, cool, and airy. Vaca- 
tion schools in them often furnish children the most com- 
fortable resorts they can find. With a variety of occupa- 
tions, which are not tasks, the children who have no other 
shelter can be made happy in them. 


Accidents, suicides, assault, and murder accompany the 
torrid waves that sweep around the world, but the outbreak 
of disaster and crime is not so bad as it seems to be when 


we read the displayed head-lines of the daily papers. But 
they undoubtedly increase the evils they report. 
Are the Alps being vulgarized? some one asks. Certain 


small places of Switzerland are cheapened by the trolley cars 
and electric light; but five miles away from the crowded re- 
sorts, where dancing and table d’héte are the chief attrac- 
tions, the lover of nature may find himself alone in the most 
beautiful scenery, with not a tourist in sight. 


Two grievous mistakes are frequently made. The first 
one is to say that ours is the best country in the world, 
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therefore it has no defect, and the man who says it has is no 
patriot and no better than he ought to be. ‘The second is to 
say that there are many defects in the organized life of the 
American people: ergo, the country is going to the dogs; 
and he who does not see it is a time-server and a demagogue. 


Mr. Faulkner writes to controvert the statements of Mr. 
Taylor concerning the doctrine of regeneration. ‘The force 
of Mr. Faulkner’s protest is lessened by his first remark: 
“ The teaching of the South concerning Regeneration must 
be different from that in other sections of the country,” etc. 
That was the very point in the article objected to. We sup- 
posed that it was a well-known fact that in some of the South- 
ern States the most rigid doctrines of Calvinism are still 
maintained with vigor. We have received from orthodox 
ministers some of the most highly colored descriptions of the 
lurid doctrine still held and preached in some parts of the 
country. We are glad to give place to Mr. Faulkner’s pro- 
test, although it is hardly a complete answer to say that the 
Calvinistic churches no longer preach Calvinism. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Publication Committee. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

May not our president’s clear statement in regard to the 
Unitarian Publication Committee throw light upon the ques- 
tion of higher criticism,— namely, the rather late appearance 
of the Fourth Gospel? Peradventure the disciples had a 
Publication Committee. ~ ANGELO HALL. 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Doctrine of Regeneration. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ; — 


The teaching in the South concerning Regeneration must 


be different from that in other sections of the country to jus- 
tify the exceedingly black colors with which Rev. G. R. ‘Tay- 
lor pictures orthodoxy in your issue of July 18. If you will 
allow me, I would like to state how the matter stands. 

1. The orthodox churches are not all Calvinistic. Hardly 
any of them are Calvinistic at all. ‘The Methodist churches 
are’ not, nor the Congregational, nor many of the Baptist; 
and even the Presbyterian, though confessedly Calvinistic, are 
practically Arminian. 

2. The churches do not teach that men are totally de- 
praved in the sense of being destitute of all goodness, but in 
the sense that salvation must come first from God. They 
teach that God is in every human soul, that he is the light 
that lightens every man, that all goodness and truth is from 
him, and that the natural virtues of the so-called unconverted 
are real and praiseworthy so far as they go. All men can 
make a move toward God, because God has not left himself 
without a witness in any soul. 

3. Orthodoxy does not teach that all are “ poor sinners” 
except church members, but recognize many Christians not 
yet enrolled in the church. 

4. The answer of orthodoxy to the question, What must 
I do to be saved? is simple and easy to be understood. It 
is this: Turn from your sins and trust in God for salvation 
(repentance and faith),— the two universal principles of all 
true religion to which Christ appealed, and recognized as 
such by men of all creeds, It is a monstrous statement by 


your contributor that this salvation is rather the “end of 
grace than the beginning of a new life,” and that the ma-. 

jority of orthodox Christians are either hypocrites or fa- 
It is a salvation from sin to holiness, though unfort- — 


natics. 
unately that holiness is not always perfectly realized, It is 
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the constant teaching of orthodoxy that, if the so-called con- 
version does not issue in a new life, does not issue in a 
striving after the mind of Christ in thought and deed, it is 
a spurious conversion. Not only is it not true that ‘‘ ortho- 
dox regeneration ” destroys all soul stimulus and leaves.the 
spirit destitute of impulse to a noble manhood and woman- 
hood, as Mr. Taylor asserts ; but it supplies that impulse in 
most effective ways. If any body of men teach orthodoxy 
in a form that would seem crude to Unitarians, certainly it 
is the Salvation Army. And yet by them thousands of 
souls have been lifted out of the depths of vice into a noble 
and beautiful manhood and womanhood. 
J. A. FAULKNER. 
MAptison, N.J. . 


For the Christian Register, 


John Fiske. 


BY C, L. WHITON STONE. 


Who says this man is dead? No thinker dies ; — 
For book of #schylus I have just read, 

And massive music of the words he said 

Men hail to-day, known as their Litanies; 

And I have seen a youth with dreamy eyes 

Who lives with Homer, by the Iliad fed; 

And Dante and Theocritus have led 

Bugling to Heaven for countless centuries. 

Nay, lately, marvellous red, a rose has blown 

In an Egyptian crypt, chance-sprung from seed 

Of flower by Pharaoh worn on his grim throne, 
That now breathes forth, by a stray sunbeam freed, 
Life’s testimony — so we singers own 

Who calls death death puts forth a worn-out creed. 


America’s Oldest College. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A visit to the South in midsummer 1s not inviting; but a 
visit to William and Mary College is refreshing, in spite of 
the heat. No one can comprehend American education by 
going only to Harvard and Yale. By the way, every North- 
ern college is copied after these two,— formerly after Yale, 
more likely of late after Harvard. Yale was the embodiment 
of classical ideas and university traditions. The process of 
planting young Yales went on uninterruptedly, until Michi- 
gan University began to assert itself. Here at last was a 
new idea,— a State system organized, from primaries up to a 
university apex. Founded in the forests of the West, in 1818 
it was part and parcel of the plan which Jefferson was work- 
ing out in Virginia. Virginia University did not materialize 
until 1822. Jefferson lived just long enough to make it a 
living fact. But, while creating a State system, the great 
statesman left his Alma Mater to struggle forexistence. The 
common-school system of Virginia was less complete than 
that of Massachusetts and other Northern States. Her col- 
lege was therefore less able to endure the rivalry of an official 
institution. William and Mary was founded as a college in 
1693; but in its antecedents it existed as far back as 1617, 
antedating not only Harvard but even the Mayflower. 
Goy. Berkeley, notwithstanding his opposition to common 


‘schools, had ja hand in founding it; and the sovereigns 


whose name it bears approved the charter. The early sup- 
port of the college was by a duty on exported tobacco. It 
was the wealthiest institution of education in America before 
the Revolution ; but during the war the buildings were bar- 


_ racks for British and French and American troops alter- 


nately, and finally they were burned. During the Civil War 
the college was once more occupied by troops; and once 
more it was burned. It was not opened again until 1888, 


since which time it has been well manned for work, with a 
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faculty of unusual fitness, headed by Lyon G. Tyler, son of 
John Tyler, former President of the United States. 

William and Mary had: early on its roll of students and 
alumni the most distinguished colonial statesmen. During 
the Revolutionary period it graduated Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, and James Monroe, besides John Marshall 
and Edmund Randolph, who was chief draughtsman of the 
American Constitution. No other college in the United 
States has so distinguished a roll. It was here that Jeffer- 
son imbibed republicanism, and here he formulated his first 
conceptions of statesmanship and government. In fact, you 
are here overwhelmed with the conviction that you have 
come upon the cradle of our institutions, the birthplace of 
the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution. 
You walk about, wondering what local influences may have 
combined with French philosophy and English constitution- 
alism in Jefferson’s mind. Or was it something in the 
method of the college itself which bred such statesmanship? 
Just to the right, a few miles down the ridge, is Jamestown, 
where Englishmen first succeeded in establishing an Ameri- 
can colony. Down the opposite slope, to the left, you 
come upon Yorktown, where Washington and Lafayette set 
seal to the fact that the United States is, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent. What historic interests 
cluster at this point! A stir of holy emotion of patriotism 
and noble citizenship thrills a man of honest imagination as 
he breathes the air of this sacred spot, and touches the 
walls that sheltered the world’s greatest statesman, Thomas 
Jefferson. It need not be wondered at if we find here a 
degree of conservatism and of local pride that honors the 
spot, yet, after all, may be a hindrance to the future evolu- 
tion of the college. 

What was there in this gray old college that produced such 
men, such ideas, such results? By what means did it give 
birth to nation builders? How came it about that here, 
right here, for the first time in the history of modern na- 
tions, ethics was identified with politics, and righteousness 
with good government? It was no doubt largely due to the 
fact that at Williamsburg education was identified with gov- 
ernment as it was at vo other institution, not even excepting 
at Harvard. Our early Northern colleges were more closely 
identified with the Church; the Southern, and especially 
‘William and Mary, with the State. Virginia created this 
college pre-eminently.as a school for statesmen and state- 
craft. ‘To Massachusetts we must give credit for the earliest 
completed system of common schools for all the people; 
to Virginia we give acknowledgment for the earliest effort 
toward that higher education which expresses itself in State 
universities. But even our present State universities, the 
apex of the common-school systems, do not have, for their 
special purport, the creation of leaders of the State. Our 
universities aim at the development of a learned class and 
at good citizenship. William and Mary specifically aimed 
at a class thoroughly trained in state-craft. If you wish to 
know why Virginia became ‘“‘ Mother of Presidents” go to 
William and Mary. There you will find the key. 

In its palmy days Williamsburg was capital of Virginia, 
as well as the seat of its learning. For safety, in 1779, the 
State archives were removed to Richmond. For some time 
Jefferson wavered between Williamsburg and Charlottesville 
as the seat of the State university, but finally decided for 
the latter site. William and Mary was thus left to a future 
yet to be defined. The time seems to be approaching for the 
solution of such a problem as why Harvard should have its 
thousands of students and its investment of millions, while 
William and Mary must do its work with the meagre endow- 
ment of $15,000 a year. The trend of commetce is at last 
moving with the lines of longitude, and not alone with 
those of latitude. The South has doubled its exports inside 
of two years, and New Orleans has taken away from Boston 
the rank of second export city of the United States. Cot- 
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ton mills are built more rapidly than at the North. Two- 
thirds of the railroads built during the last fiscal year were 
laid in Southern States. Now is the time when the shuttle 
of education, of thought, of intellectual emprise, should. 
be thrown North and South as well as East and West, 
weaving us together as we never were united,— not even in 
the golden days of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
Perhaps the chief hindrance to the rapid elevation of this 
grand college to national importance is the fact that it was 
originally a strictly Virginian institution, and that to-day it 
is permeated with an intense State pride. ‘To some extent 
this sort of patriotism cannot dissever itself from provin- 
cialism. However, there are men of more than Virginian 
influence and reputation in charge of the college. Among 
these we noted Col. Lamb, the hero of Fort Fisher, a man 
whose literary standing is equal to his military repute, and 
who carried his LL.D. from a Northern college. President 
Tyler has a national reputation among scholars for his mono- 
graphs on Virginian history. These are charged with the 
historic spirit and historic instinct. That William and Mary 
may become like Harvard in wealth —that it may be Car- 
negied—is the prayer that goes up from the heart of the 
visitor. 


For the Christian Register. 
Compensations. 


BY A. G. G. 


If it were not for the darkness 

That enshrouds the world at night, 
We should never know the beauty 

Of the stars’ soft, radiant light. 
But these eyes of heaven open 

When the shadows first appear, 
And their lustre only deepens 

As the blackness grows more drear. 


If it were not for the crosses 
That we daily have to bear, 
In the trials and afflictions 
That each human life must share, 
We should never know the blessing 
Of that holy inward calm, 
Born of every earthly suffering, 
Bringing with it healing balm. 


Darkest clouds have silver linings; 
Rainbows span the storm-girt sky, 
Giving promise through the rainfall 
Of full sunshine by and by. 
Pain and anguish borne in patience 
Sweetest compensations hide, 
And with every crucifixion 
Comes a joyful Easter-tide. 


Show us the Father, and it Sufficeth. 


BY C. E, C. 


This is a word that presses for utterance. Written in the 
hope that a “living experience may give to it a living expres- 
sion,” it is a plea in one sense, and a word of encourage- 
ment in another,—a plea for all the little souls in all our 
land that we Unitarians work without ceasing to “show 
them the Father”; a word of earnest encouragement to all 
the mothers or teachers of our faith, saying, Give to the 
children of your love or care this one thing, this conception 
of the Father, and it sufficeth. 

There was once a New England mother who began her 
home-making in a Southern village in 1840. In her infancy 
Dr. Bentley laid his hand on her head with the christening 
benediction. Her earliest recollection of a book was a copy 
of Dr. Buckminster’s sermons,— such a beautiful brown and 
gold book that her mother kept in her cap drawer. And, 
when the child was lifted up to peep into this upper drawer 
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and see the beautiful creations of muslin and lace, she won- 
dered what the story-book could be that her mother thus 
honored. As a school-girl, one of her tasks was to keep a 
theme-book especially for sermons. Every Monday morning 
she was required to bring the written synopsis of the sermon 
she listened to on Sunday morning. And those in her book 
were by Drs. Flint, Dewey, Thompson, Peabodys more than 
one, Colman, Upham, Putnam. If memory is serving this 
writer with accuracy, most of these, she is sure, are correct. 
Her little log house was on the edge of a Southern village, 
where her husband, not Jong out of Harvard College and 
Boston Medical School, began the work of his faithful life as 
“country doctor.” Into the village came families from 
many different States, and a few from New England. But, 
among them all, this mother was the only Unitarian. Her 
teachings to her children were those of her faith at that day. 
She showed them the Father as their nearest, best, tenderest 
Friend, one from whom they should wish to conceal no 
thought, even though they could, because he alone could 
protect, guide, teach, and keep them. She spoke to them 
always of her own Church, her love for it, of her earnest wish 
that it were possible for them to attend its services. While 
thus faithful, however, to her own views, she had no word of 
criticism or unkind expression regarding the churches of 
orthodox views which existed about her. She taught her 
children to go into them regularly and reverently, and did so 
herself when her frail health permitted. But steadily, faith- 
fully, lovingly, did she read to them the dear old book of 
Furness’s “Family Prayers” and the “Altar at Home.” 
Very early in their lives she began to read a sermon each 
Sunday, and to have them learn each Lord’s day a hymn. 
Thus showed she them the Father. And whether she real- 
ized it or not, whether she felt in the depth and breadth and 
freedom of her own soul that it mattered or not, she gave to 
them a conception of God and the eternal verities that noth- 
ing ever altered. : 

Out into the world of girls and boys hers went; and no 
religiously brought up child, not similarly placed, can know 
what these children felt and silently bore because their 
friends and playmates’ parents were church people and theirs 
were not. A fine reserve, and the feeling they would be mis- 
understood, kept the parents silent: a like reserve made the 
children silent toward the older members of the family. To 
maturity the children came. Still, no church existed in the 
town that gave its blessing to the father and mother. Then 
it was the mother advised them all to look about them and 
choose a church home; for she felt it right and best for them, 
and her own Church was as ever far away. 

Some of her flock went into orthodox churches, and she 
gave them her blessing. One, after nearly three decades 
spent in earnestly trying to feel at home, withdrew. And 
why? Not because of more knowledge of theology or any 
doctrine, not because of any newer difficulty in accepting 
the trinity or total depravity, uncongenial as these may 
have been, but entirely because the Father of her earliest 
love sent into her life such sorrow as only she felt the God 
of her mother’s church could and did enable her to bear; 
and because of his sustaining love, his ever-given strength, 
for the long, hard days. She could not longer seem to con- 
fess a Father who, in wrath, cursed his world. Show to the 
little ones the Father of Love, and, believe me, it will suf- 
fice,— suffice for the deepest trials, the most perplexing 
problems of life. With this conception in our souls, how 


can we feel there is no time or place that is not ready to . 


have it revealed and taught? With all the tolerance. and 
kindly love of that Unitarian mother, as she dwelt apart and 
kept the faith, let us reverence and love all the brethren, for 
we are all brothers; but, still, shall we not press forward into 
the new century with earnest effort to “show the Father” as 
we feel we only can? . 

Jackson, Miss. 
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‘though hydrogen was discov- 


that he devised a chart of 


Dr. Priestley, Discoverer of Oxygen. 


BY ROBERT PRIESTLEY HAYES. 


_ Great discoveries in science have small beginnings. | Elec- 
tricity, it might be said, began with Franklin’s kite; steam, 
with Watt’s teakettle; and modern chemistry, with Priestley’s 
candle. By heating “red precipitate”? in a tube, Priestley 
found, he tells us, “a kind of air in which a candle burned 
much better than in common air.” A very simple experi- 
ment this, yet it demolished the century-old theory of phlo- 
giston, and explained the true origin of fire. It gave to the 
world a new element,— oxygen,— and a new science,— pneu- 
matic chemistry. 

The great chemists of a later day, Davy, Kirwin, and Far- 
aday, freely acknowledged 
their indebtedness to Dr. 
Priestley’s experiments as a 
basis for the results which 
they obtained. His labors in 
this field resulted in the dis- 
covery of nine gases; and, 


ered by Cavendish, and nitro- 
gen later by Rutherford, 
Priestley made known many 
of the qualities of both these 
elements. 

It is not within the prov-. 
ince of this sketch to more 
than touch upon Priestley’s 
place in chemistry, in philos- 
ophy, or in theology. It is 
sufficient to state here that 
he taught us to know the air 
we breathe, and first demon- 
strated, by placing a mouse 
and a plant in a sealed glass 
vessel, the fact that both 
plant and mouse could live, 
and revealed the circulation 
of the atmosphere, how it is 
consumed and replenished by 
organic and inorganic life; 
that he contributed to our 
knowledge of electricity, and 
wrote the first history of that 
science; that he suggested 
methods of education which 
are being applied to-day; 


history and another of biog- 
taphy, suggested the balloon 
-to Montgolfier, gave us the soda-water fountain, and invented 
the pneumatic trough. As a theologian, he fought the crys- 
_tallized dogmatism of his age, anticipated the “ higher criti- 
cism,” and was the chief founder of modern Unitarianism, 
Samuel Rogers relates that, once upon Priestley’s being 
asked how many books he had written, he replied, ‘“‘ Many 
more, sir, than I would care to read.” When it is remem- 
bered that his publications number more than three hundred, 
this reply is significant. Dr. Max Nordau might have clas- 
‘sified him with the graphomaniacs, were it not for the fact 
that he wrote before the advent of the encyclopzdias ; and 
his labors, largely gratuitous, were given for the dissemina- 


_ tion of knowledge and in the cause of liberty and humanity. 


Denounced for his opinions by Dr. Johnson and Edmund 


_ Burke, eulogized by Coleridge and Franklin, his name to- 


day is less familiar than a score of contemporary philoso- 
‘phers. This is easily explained: he has never had an ade- 
ate biographer, 
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Joseph Priestley was born near Leeds, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, March 13, 1733. He was the eldest of nine children. 
His father and grandfather were prosperous cloth-makers, 
employing, for that age, a large force of workmen. From 
them and from his mother, who were strict Calvinists, Joseph 
inherited a deeply religious nature. When Joseph was seven 
years old, his mother died. He remembered that she had 
taught him the Assembly’s Catechism, which he could repeat 
word for word at the age of four. There was one lesson she 
taught him that he never forgot: this was to return a pin he 
had picked up at his uncle’s. He did not regard it as a 
trivial matter ; for he says, ‘‘ It gave me a clear idea of the 
distinction of property and the importance of attending to 
it.” He was fortunate in being adopted two years after his 
mother’s death by his aunt, Mrs. Keighly, “a truly pious and 
excellent woman,”’ he tells us, 
“who knew no other use of 
wealth or of talent of any kind 
than to do good.” He was 
sent to various schools in 
the neighborhood, where, his 
brother relates, ““he soon ac- 
quired more learning than 
the common schoolmasters ; 
for he rarely ever spent an 
hour for any recreation.” At 
the age of eleven he had read 
most of Bunyan’s works, the 
common Latin authors, and 
before he was out of his 
‘teens’ had made consider- 
able progress in Greek and 
Hebrew, with some knowl- 
edge of Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic. 

His first experiments, at 
the age of eleven, are remark- 
able, when viewed in the light 
of his discoveries in later 
years. Selecting the least de- 
sirable of insects,— spiders, 
—he placed them in bot 
tles to see how long they 
could live without fresh air. 
A few years later he made 
many “electrifying ma- 
chines,” and a kite of fine 
silk, six feet four iaches wide, 
which he could take to pieces 
and carry in his pocket. The 
string was composed of thirty- 
six threads and a wire, and in 
imitation of Franklin was in- 
tended to “bring electric fire from the clouds.” At nine- 
teen, Priestley was sent to the Academy at Daventry where 
the celebrated Dr. Doddridge had taught. He chose this 
institution in preference to ‘“Mile-end,” because he had 
become an “ Arminian,” and would have been obliged to 
subscribe to “ten printed articles of the strictest Calvin- 
istic faith.’ During the three years spent at Daventry 
he saw reason to embrace ‘‘the heterodox side of almost 
every question.” The character of his pursuits may be 
gathered from the following: “In my time the academy was 
in a state peculiarly favorable to the serious pursuits of truth, 
as the students were about equally divided upon every ques- 
tion of much importance, such as ‘ Liberty and Necessity,’ the 
‘Sleep of the Soul,’ and all the articles of theological ortho- 
doxy and heresy.” 

After leaving Daventry, he preached for three years to a 
dissenting congregation at Neeflham, receiving a salary of 
430 per‘annum., In 1761 he accepted a professorship at 
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Warrington Academy. While here, he published several of 
his books and made experiments in electricity and “fixed 
air,” which began to be noised abroad. He married, while 
at Warrington, the daughter of a wealthy iron manufacturer 
of the neighborhood, a Mr. Wilkinson. In one of his visits 
to London, Priestley met Benjamin Franklin. 

From the time when Dr. Priestley, at the age of thirty, be- 
came a member of the famous club that met at the London 
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Coffee House, and interested Franklin in his electrical and 
chemical experiments, they became the closest friends. Both 
were members of the Royal Society, and had received its 
highest honor, the Copley medal. Each obtained from Edin- 
burgh University the degree of LL.D. Oxford conferred 
a like degree upon Franklin, while for the space of a century 
it ignored his heretical friend, But the heterodoxy of yester- 
day is the orthodoxy of to-day. In 1860 a statue of Dr. 
Priestley was erected at Oxford by Prince Albert and the 
University. 

Franklin’s encouragement led Dr. Priestley to publish in 
1767 his History of Electricity. In this work the author 
with prophetic insight declared that ‘‘ Dr. Franklin’s principles 
bid fair to be handed down to posterity as equally expressive 
of the true principles of electricity as Newtonian philosophy is 
of the true system of nature in general.” Franklin ten years 
later wrote to Priestley: ‘‘I rejoice to hear of your continual 
progress in those useful discoveries. I find you have set all 
the philosophers of Europe at work upon fixed air [carbonic 
acid gas]; and it is with great pleasure I observe how high 
you stand in their opinion, for I enjoy my friend’s fame as 
my own.” Writing from France to Dr. Price in 1784, Frank- 
lin states: “ You may well believe it very pleasing to me to 
have Dr, Priestley associated with me among the foreign 
members of the Academy of Sciences. I had mentioned 
him upon every vacancy that has happened since my resi- 
dence here, and the place has never been bestowed more 
worthily.” Dr. Priestley at this time was in France with the 
Earl of Shelburne, by whom he was employed as literary com- 
panion. He was afterward made a citizen and offered a 
seat in the National Assembly. More than twenty years 
after Dr. Priestley’s death, his son, while in Paris, visited the 
Académie Frangaise. One of the members announced that 
a son of Dr. Priestley was present, whereupon the entire 
body rose to their feet. 

A painter has depicted Franklin facing the bitter taunts 
of Wedderburn and the smirks and sneers of King George’s 
councillors in his memorable defence of the colonies in 
1774, The principal figurés are easily recognized, Lord 
North is present with other members of the cabinet, there 
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are ladies in court attire, and Lord Gower is presiding in 
his chair beneath the canopy. Every face wears a smile of 
derision or amusement. Two of Franklin’s friends have 
gained admittance to the chamber, and are standing beside 
a post supporting the gallery. They are Edmund Burke and 
Dr. Priestley. Little did those laughing councillors imagine 
that they were even then standing in the shadow of ap- 
proaching war and were laughing away an empire. Little 
did Burke and Priestley, indignant witnesses of Franklin’s 
shameful treatment, realize that they were viewing the pro- 
logue of two mighty revolutions in which each was to have 
his part. Burke would be friendly to liberty in America, but 
opposed to liberty in France. He would even denounce 
his friend, Dr. Priestley, in the House of Commons for his 
sympathy with the French Revolutionists ; while Dr. Priest- 
ley, hounded by a mob, would be driven from his native 
land to find a home in Pennsylvania. 

Shortly before the war with America, Priestley wrote anony- 
mously three pamphlets in defence of the colonies. The last 
of these was corrected for the press by Franklin. The Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and Sir George Saville, who opposed 
the ministry, had large numbers of the pamphlets distrib- 
uted. In Franklin’s opinion, it had such an effect upon the 
public that a dissolution of Parliament was brought about a 
year sooner than usual. ‘The day before Franklin sailed for 
America he spent with Priestley, discussing the Boston Port 
Bill and the probability of war. 

Dr, Priestley tells us that “by working in a tub of water or 
a basin of quicksilver we may perhaps discover principles 
of more extensive influence than even that of gravity itself.” 
He announced his discovery of ‘“ dephlogisticated air” (oxy- 
gen) in 1774, to a large assemblage of philosophers who were 
dining at the house of M. Lavoisier in Paris. “ This was 


man’s first introduction to the mighty element that makes 
one-fifth of the atmosphere in volume and eight-ninths of the 
ocean by weight, besides forming one-half of the earth’s solid 
crust and supporting all fire and all life.” 

“I view with rapture the glorious face of nature, and I 
admire its wonderful constitution, the laws of which are daily - 
unfolding themselves to our view,” wrote Priestley toward the 
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close of the last century. “It is but little that the life of man 
permits us to see at present; and, therefore, I feel a most 
eager desire to renew my acquaintance hereafter, and to con- 
tinue those inquiries with which I am so much delighted 
now, and which must be interrupted by death. . . . Thus I feel 
on the idea of ceasing to breathe, when I have just begun to 
know what it is I breathe.’ He had just begun to know. 


Think of all that the nineteenth century has evolved from air 


and from electricity and steam that he had just begun to 
know |! , aa 


If Dr. Priestley had a biographer worthy of the name, his ; 
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seemed ever present with God 


and acute intellectual percep- 


loving heart.” 


for novelty, ambitious of a 


_Christianity. 


eventful life and unique personality might have made him as 
familiar a figure to us as Boswell has made Dr. Johnson or 
Lockhart has made Walter Scott; for Priestley’s life is not 
wanting in dramatic incident and human interest. We find 
him enduring great privation as a village schoolmaster and 
preaching to an obscure and unpopular sect; rising into 
fame as a teacher, writer, and experimenter at Warrington ;a 


familiar figure in the historic group.that met at the London 


Coffee House; dining with a brilliant company at Rogers’s 
and Sheridan’s; travelling through Europe with the Ear! of 
Shelburne and forming a fellowship with the great encyclope- 
dists of France; a prominent figure in the court circles of the 
Continent and receiving honors from the hand of Catharine 
of Russia ; and, when the tide of popularity turned, denounced, 
persecuted, the victim of a mob, his home burned and pil- 
laged. Through all the changes of this eventful life we find 
him the same pure, earnest, fearless, and cheerful spirit to the 
end. 

“J was intimately acquainted with Dr. Priestley,” wrote 
Samuel Rogers ; ‘‘and a more amiable man never lived. He 
was all kindness and humil- 
ity.” Another wrote of him: 
“He was a man of admirable 
simplicity, gentleness, and 
kindness of heart united with 
great acuteness of intellect. 
I can never forget the im- 
pression produced on me by 
the serene expression of his 
countenance. He, indeed, 


by recollection and with man 
by cheerfulness. ... A sharp 


tion, often a pointed, perhaps 
a playful expression, was 
combined in him with a most 
By others he 
has been erroneously re- 
garded as “a man frenzied 


name, precipitate in the pub- 
lication of every change of a 
Capricious mind, and utterly 


‘careless of the mischief effected by his unprincipled notoriety.” 


We find it hard to realize in these days of theological ex- 


‘pansion the hostility which in that age was felt by the High 
_ Church party toward the Dissenters. 


The universities closed 
their doors against them, and in many instances they 
were debarred from public office. Because of their opposi- 


‘tion to the Church, they were regarded as enemies of the 


crown. Priestley lived in the age when Walpole bought his 
boroughs; when King George throttled the press, enacted 
stringent laws against sedition, and punished his English 
and American subjects for being blessed with more brains 
than himself; when bigotry and intolerance masqueraded as 


orthodox religion; the age that Hogarth pictured with his_ 


brush, and Fielding with his pen. Dr. Priestley, disregard- 
ing the warning of David Hume, and against the wishes of 


all his philosophic friends, took up the cause of liberty in re- 
ligion,— liberty to think, write, or interpret, each man ac- 


cording to his light. He believed in a revealed religion ; 
but he also believed in an “age of reason.” In his “ Letters 
to the French Philosophers” he makes a strong appeal for 
“ Next to Lardner,” wrote Channing, “the 
most laborious advocate of Christianity against the attacks 
of infidels, in our day, was Priestley; and, whatever we may 
think of some of his opinions, we believe that none of his 
opposers ever questioned the importance of his vindication 
of our common faith.” 

_ His desire was to revive in France and England the sim- 
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ple spiritual communism of the early Church. To this end 
he published “ Corruptions of Christianity,” a work which 
had the distinction of being publicly burned, in the presence 
of an assembly of the -worthy burgers of Dort, Holland, 
under the auspices of the hangman. His “ Disquisitions on 
Matter and Spirit” Prof. Alexander Bain pronounces to be 
“ by far the ablest defence of the single substance doctrine 
in the last century.” But he was by no means a materialist 
in the extreme modern sense, for he accepted the Scripture 
testimony of a final resurrection. 

These and other publications made Dr. Priestley the most 


hated man in England. David Hume and Thomas Paine 


were popular by comparison. Clergymen dining together 
proposed toasts to his eternal disquietude; and one minister 
of the gospel, at a public dinner, expressed the charitable 
desire to gather together all the doctor’s books, put him on 
top of the pile, and set fire to the whole. When he went to 
London, he found the streets strewed with scurrilous hand- 
bills and caricatures of himself. Even his fellow-associates 
of the Royal Society turned their backs upon him. In 
France he was ridiculed for 
upholding Christianity, while 
at home he was branded as 
an infidel. 

It was objected by Dr. 
Johnson that his books “ un- 
settled everything and settled 
nothing.” It was enough for 
him to have stirred and un- 
settled the stagnant waters 
of a self-satisfied stupidity 
into which both church and 
government had sunk, leay- 
ing the settling process to the 
current of a more enlightened 
age. 

It must not be overlooked 
that the persecution to which 
Dr. Priestley was subjected 
was incited by corrupt states- 
men and a vicious clergy, and 
taken up by an ignorant and 
subservient populace. Men 
: who opposed his doctrines 
loved and honored him asaman. In Parliament, Lord Shel- 
burne, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and Charles Fox espoused 
his cause. In the Church of England, Dr. Parr and the Bishop 
of Landaff were his friends. Such men as the elder Darwin, 
Dr. Price, Josiah Wedgwood, maker of the famous ware that 
bears his name, and James Watt were his intinrate associates 
and zealous in his defence. ‘I can truly say,” Priestley has 
written, “that the greatest satisfaction I receive from the 
success of my philosophical pursuits arises from the weight 
it may give to my attempts to defend Christianity, and to 
free it from those corruptions which prevent its reception 
with philosophical and thinking persons whose influence with 
the vulgar is very great.” 

Like Kant, Priestley was one of the most methodical of 
men, Yet he found ample time for social duties and recrea- 
tion. “He never appeared hurried or behindhand.” He 
arose early, rarely sleeping more than six hours, and retired at 
ten. ‘“‘Ithas been a singular happiness to me,”’ he relates, “ and 
a proof, I believe, of a radically good constitution, that I have 
always slept well, and have awakened with my faculties per- 
fectly vigorous without any disposition to drowsiness.” He. 
inherited much from a long line of sturdy Calvinists of the 
yeomen class. His grandfather, at the age of eighty-six, per- 
ceiving that death was approaching, assembled thirty of his 
workmen, and gave them “an affectionate exhortation.” | 
“ See,” said he, “ how a man of God dies,’ and laid down 
his head and departed immediately. The doctor’s father, we 
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learn, ‘‘ was a uniform character,’ who lived to the age of 
seventy-nine, and “never expended sixpence for physic in 
his life.” 

It was a custom with Priestley to plan beforehand, in de- 
tail, the events of each day; and at the beginning of the year 
he would carefully lay out a complete plan of study for the 
ensuing year, reviewing the work of the past year and com- 
paring it with what he had planned, in order to see whether 
he had accomplished more or less than he expected. He 
took long walks daily, his regular gait being four miles an 
hour. He-spent two or three hours each day in backgam- 
mon or chess, which he played with his wife, or a round 
game of cards with the children. “ Being fond of domestic 
life,” he tells us, “I got a habit of writing on any subject 
by the parlor fire, with my wife and children about me, and 
occasionally talking to them without experiencing any in- 
convenience from such interruptions. Mrs. Priestley was an 
intellectual and appreciative woman. She took a keen in- 
terest in the doctor’s pursuits. “ For activity in contriving 
and executing everything usually done by women and some 
things done by men,’’ wrote her husband, “I do not think 
she ever had a superior, or in generosity or disinterestedness, 
always caring for others and never for herself.” But she was 
independent and outspoken, as the following incident will 
show. On one occasion, while Dr. Priestley held the office 
of librarian to Lord Shelburne, being treated as a member 
of his family, his lordship presented Mrs. Priestley with a 
ticket to a celebrated trial. She expected to take her seat 
quietly ; but the tumult, the rush for places, the treading on 
and even tearing of clothes of the fashionable mob, caused 
much inconvenience and some degree of danger to the inex- 
perienced. On her return home, Lord Shelburne asked her 
how she had been pleased. ‘Indeed, my lord,” she said, 
‘‘T find the conduct of the upper so exactly like that of the 
lower classes that I was thankful I was born in middle life.” 

At Birmingham, in 1791, the last great religious riot in 
England occurred. It is often spoken of to-day as the 
“ Priestley Riots,” for the doctor was the chief sufferer. The 
popular rage was at first directed against a company which 

‘had assembled to celebrate the anniversary of the fall of the 

Bastile. Though Dr. Priestley was not present, and though 
some of the assemblage were Tories and Churchmen, the 
destruction of property that followed was confined to the 
dwellings of leading Dissenters of Dr. Priestley’s congrega- 
tion. The cry of the mob was, “Church and King!” Dr. 
Priestley had favored the agitation, then rife in Birmingham, 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and had been 
bitterly denounced by the partisan clergy. The doctor and 
his family were so far from suspecting any serious outbreak 
that he was preparing to play a game of backgammon with 
Mrs. Priestley, when some of his neighbors entered, 
breathless with running, and announced the coming of the 
mob. The family made their escape, but the doctor was 
pursued for several days by men who threatened to take his 
life. The mob vented its rage by pillaging Priestley’s house 
and literally tearing it to pieces. When the rioters had made 
a pyre of books, furniture, manuscripts, and everything they 
could lay their hands upon, one of their number exclaimed, 
‘We only want now one of the congregation to make the 
thing complete.” A young woman, standing near, boldly 
advanced, and said, “I am one of them: put me on.” The 
doctor’s laboratory, said to have been the finest in Europe, 
with its priceless apparatus; a library of 30,000 volumes, in- 
numerable manuscripts, the doctor’s private correspondence, 
his diary which had been kept for many years and the tabu- 
lated results of his experiments,— were all destroyed. 

In 1794 Dr. Priestley came to America, and settled at 
Northumberland, Penn., then a promising town at the 
junction of the two great branches of the Susquehanna 
River. Here, a few years later, he erected a fine house and 
laboratory, and resumed his experiments, resulting in the dis- 
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covery of three new gases. Here he wrote and published 
an answer to Tom Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” a History of 
the Christian Church, ‘“‘ Notes on all the Books of the 
Scriptures,” and other works. 

The Duke de Ja Rochefoucauld travelled through America 
in 1795. He was the guest of Dr. Priestley, and gives in the 
account of his journey a description of the doctor at this 
period. “The doctor has built a house, to which he intends 
removing about the end of the summer. His mode of life 
and dress are nearly the same as in England, the wig ex- 
cepted, which.he has laid aside. He frequently laughs at 
the world, but in a manner which clearly appears not to be 
from his heart. He spoke with great moderation of the 
political affairs in Europe, and in very mild expressions of 
England. He is now busied in the institution of a college, 
for which $6,000 have already been subscribed and 700 acres 
have been assigned him as a free gift.” The college project 
had afterward to be abandoned for lack of sufficient funds. 

Dr. Priestley made two visits to Philadelphia, where he 
lectured on historical and religious subjects, founding in 1796 
the first Unitarian church in that city,—a church which a 
century later erected a beautiful tablet to his memory. 
Washington tendered him areception. The Philosophical 
Society gave him a dinner and made him one of its members. 
The University of Pennsylvania offered him the chair of 
chemistry and afterward its presidency, but he preferred 
the quiet of his country home. He met the leading states- 
men Of the day, and kept up a correspondence with Jefferson 
and Dr. Rush. Jefferson repeatedly invited him to Monti- 
cello, and requested him to draw up the plans for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. On one occasion Jefferson wrote, thanking 
him for having written some political pamphlets, considering 
them “the most precious gifts that could be made to us; for 
we were, running navigation mad, and commerce mad, and 
navy mad, which was worse than all.’””’_ Which goes to show 
that Jefferson was not an “expansionist.” What this service 
was will more clearly appear from the following letter by an 
English resident of Northumberland to a friend in Eng- 
land. This letter is in the writer’s possession, and is now- 
printed for the first time. 

“‘T am happy to find the struggle there has been in this 
country between Adams and Mr. Jefferson for President has 
been productive of the greatest good imaginable, and has 
added great strength to the basis of the republick. There are 
such scenes of vile peculation coming to light every day, 
practised under Adams, that have already turned all the mod- | 
erate men of his party in favor of Mr. Jefferson and the true 
Republickan principles he is pursuing. Adams is as much ; 
execrated here as Pitt is with you. Many of the public offi- 
cers, with Timothy Pickering of the Treasury at their head, 
it is believed, will be impeached at the meeting of Congress. . 
The change that has taken place is brought about in a great 
measure by the writings of Dr. Priestley, Mr. Cooper, and 
Duane, the printer of the paper called the 4wrora of Phila- 
delphia. There is not a man in the United States stands 
so high in the opinion of the present President [Jefferson] as ( 
Dr. Priestley. This I say of my own knowledge (you will ex- 
cuse my explanation for the present), Tell this as publickly 
as you please. It will be particularly gratifying to the fire 
and faggot club at Birmingham and its advocates every- 
where else.” 

John Binns, who lived at Northumberland and printed 
some of Priestley’s books, has left some interesting details 
of the last days of the chemist: ‘“*Some time before his 
death, when he was very ill, and but slender hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery, I occasionally sat with him during 
the night in a large arm-chair by his cot side. At that time — 
he was writing and I was printing his History of the 
Christian Church. It was to be published in six volumes. 

. Between four and five volumes were printed. The doc- 
tor was quiet and patient under his affliction as man could © 
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be. ‘I should,’ said he, ‘have been gratified if it had 
pleased God to spare me to finish my History of the Church. 
If that were finished, my worldly labors would be ended.’ 
‘But, my dear sir,’ said I, ‘if you were now spared, and 
the history finished, would you not, at a future time, have 
something else unfinished which you would desire to be 
spared to complete?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘I do not think I 


“Dr. Priestley recovered so far as to finish and correct 
the proof of his Church History. Some months after, as 
he lay sick and feeble on the cot in his library, I was sit- 
ting by his side, and a small light burning near us. In the 
dead hour of the night the doctor turned a little on one 
side toward me, and said, ‘Mr. Binns?’ ‘Sir?’ ‘Do you 
recollect the conversation we had some months ago, when I 
lay very sick on this cot, and you were sitting about where 
you are now?’ ‘Do you mean about the Church His- 
tory, sir?’ ‘I do. I remind you of it,’ said he, ‘to say 
that I have now nothing unfinished, nothing that I feel un- 
easy about; and I am ready to depart when called hence.’ ” 

The same night, Priestley’s last upon earth, his grand- 
children kneeled at his bedside, as their custom was, and, 
having said their prayers, were about to retire, when he 
gently detained them. ‘I am going to sleep as well as 
you,” he said; ‘‘for death is only a good long, sound sleep 
in the grave, and we shall meet again.’ One of those chil- 
dren, then but seven years old, died at a great age not many 
years ago. Her daughter told the writer that she carried 
with her through life a vivid picture of that old, careworn, 
yet sweet and spiritual face, as she had seen it for the last 
time. . 

In 1874 the chemists of America met at Northumberland 
to celebrate at the grave of Dr. Priestley the centennial of 
his great discovery; and messages were flashed across the 
Atlantic to chemists who were met the same day in Bir- 
mingham to unveil a colossal statue of the man whom this 
city had, eighty years before, driven from its streets. 


Concerning Callings, 


BY GEORGE IRVING ADAMS. 


Formerly it was thought and taught that the ministry 
alone was a sacred calling. By peculiar intimations God 
summoned the young man to preach and minister in his 
name. Other professions and occupations were termed 
secular. ‘They were chosen through personal inclination or 
drifted into through circumstance or necessity. Not by 
divine leading did men engage in any other life-work than 
that of the minister and religious teacher. 

Happily for the general uplift of life, this conception of 
the life calling is becoming less. We are learning to look 
upon all useful labor from a higher standing ground. It is 
not that the ministry is other than a sacred calling, it is not 
that the young man is not called to preach the gospel now 
as distinctly as he ever was; but we are coming to see that 
all forms of occupation truly beneficial to the world — hand 
work, head work, heart work —are equally exalted. There 
must be the toil of the day laborer, the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, as well as the services of the lawyer, the physician, 
and clergyman. Every form of useful and ennobling labor 
is indispensable to the needs and well-being of men. No 
such labor is common or secular unless men make it so. 
All is ordained of God and sanctioned of God. More, let 


us confess that God calls men to do these varied forms of 


work as truly and distinctly as he calls them to preach to the 
world the gospel of his Christ. 

We speak of the useful and beneficent occupations, and 
we say that inclination, fitness, and opportunity are the 
words which best express the mode of the divine summons 
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to do any particular form of work. To assert this sounds 
prosaic, unlike the heavenly vision and the angel message. 
Perhaps it is not so unlike, after all. At any rate, to-day the 
call to work which makes unmistakable appeal to young 
manhood is the call to do that for which one has natural in- 
clination or that for which one is or may become best quali- 
fied or that which comes to one’s hand. Blessed is he 
whose call comes in all three ways ! 

However it comes, it is the privilege of every man to 
regard his task as the work which God summons him to per- 
form. He should think of it as more than an opportunity for 
earning a living or for gaining satisfaction, power, or fame. 
It is his opportunity of serving his fellow-men, for bearing a 
part in the world’s work, for contributing to the progress 
and uplift of mankind. Let a man be a day laborer, 
a merchant, an editor “to the glory of God,” or, what is 
a motive no less worthy, to the good of men. 

This brings us to the point of our homily. If work is 
such and the calling is such as has been indicated, the boy, 
the youth, looking toward his future life-work, should be 
taught to choose his occupation in like spirit with the young 
man choosing the ministry for his profession. He should 
be taught to regard every form of honorable Jabor as an 
opportunity for serving man, and so for serving God. He 
should be encouraged by parent and teacher and pastor to 
engage in any worthy occupation with motives kindred to 
those which young men are expected to entertain who 
choose the ministry for their profession. Take a single 
example, newspaper work, the editorial chair. The daily 
press to-day is a mighty power for good, and also for evil. 
No one doubts that it might be a vastly greater power for 
good; that with increased moral stamina, deeper wisdom, 
clearer spiritual vision, and a truer tone of Christian opti- 
mism, its power to enlighten and enrich the daily life of the 
world would be enhanced manifold. Why not, then, en- 
courage the boy to be a Christian editor as well as a 
Christian minister? Show him the wide field. Call atten- 
tion to the six or seven day audience. Suggest the positive 
power to be wielded for truth and righteousness and all 
good things. Let the young man of high principle and 
large aspiration choose the daily press as the medium for 
accomplishing a good and great work. 

So let it be with all the professions and occupations, 
Let them be entered with a view to doing a noble and uplift- 
ing as well as successful work. Let the youth be taught 
the nobility of all useful labor, the sacredness of all benefi- 
cent callings. 

RoxBury, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


To be faithful in darkness, that is the supreme test to 
which the human spirit is subjected.— George S. Merriam. 


& 


Remember your own soul must be illuminated before you 
can help others: the spring does not brim over with refresh- 
ing water that has not a hidden source.— Light on the Hid- 
den Way. 

rd 


We must go in contemplation out of life ere we can see 
how its troubles subside and are lost, like evanescent waves, 
in the deeps of eternity and the immensity of God.— /ames 
Martineau. 

td 


Preaching and prayer are good for those who can attend 
upon them, but they will never by themselves convince the 
world. It is action and example, a life fully lived out, that 
has power.over mankind.— William H, Fremantle, 
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Progress of the Negro. 


BY REV. M. D. SHUTTER. 


There is no cause for despair, and there is 
every reason for encouragement. Think how 
short is the time that there has been any prob- 
lem to solve. A generation is not much in the 
history of arace. And it is scarce a generation 
since Abraham Lincoln proclaimed “liberty to 
the land and to all the inhabitants thereof.” 
We must remember, too, that no race or people 
ever got upon its feet without the severest toil 
and struggle, and often in the face of discour- 
agements and obstacles that seemed to block 
the pathway forever; but by and by the bar- 
riers have ‘yielded, and the highway has been 
levelled for the chariot of Jehovah. 

The toil and struggle thus far have not been 
fruitless. So much has been already accom- 
plished that no hope is too extravagant for the 
future. When, in all history, has a race 
emerged from bondage that in the space of a 
single generation has done what the colored 
race has accomplished? When they came out 
of slavery, in all the four millions they did not 
own an acre of Jand or a dollar in money. 
They had nothing to show for two centuries of 
toil but the scars upon their backs. Only here 
and there was there one who could read or 
write; for the alphabet had been declared polit- 
ical heresy by law, and the spelling-book was 
proscribed as the work of abolitionists and the 
devil. When they came out of bondage, they 
knew but little of home life and its responsibili- 
ties; for God’s ordinance of marriage had been 
declared null and void between black men and 
women, and that which God had joined to- 
gether might be put asunder at the whim of a 
master. These were the circumstances when 
the pen of Abraham Lincoln, like the wand of 
a magician, smote their shackles from arms and 
ankles, and transformed them from chattels into 
men and women, from beasts of the field into 
children of God. 

What do we see to-day? Not everything is 
ideal, I grant you. Much is yet to be done. 
You are not satisfied with things as they exist 
to-day, and you are perfectly right. Your very 
discontent is hopeful. It is a sign that the 
spirit of God is still moving upon the face of the 
great deep, and that more order and greater is to 
come out of the remaining chaos. When a 
people cannot protest, when they accept oppres- 
sion and wrong as ultimate facts, then are they 
lost, indeed. Then is their manhood buried so 
deep that Gabriel’s trumpet might crack the 
skies and rend the earth without awaking it to 
life. 

But with all your discontent be hopeful. What 
do wesee to-day? Rising above the conditions 
I pictured a moment ago, there is a nobler and 
grander vision. We see the old plantations 
breaking up, and little by little the land upon 
which the colored people worked as slaves pass- 
ing into their hands as free men. We see their 
own homes taking the place of negro shanties. 
We see thousands of happy families gathering, 
in a love no longer outlawed, around their own 
firesides. We see the school-house rising in 
every valley, and gleaming like a beacon of light 
upon every hillside. Here and there the open 
doors of the college invite the more aspiring. 
We see such centres of training in industry and 
enterprise as Hampton and Tuskegee gathering 
in the raw material of ignorance and shiftless- 
ness and sending out intelligence and thrift. We 
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see hundreds of new avenues opening to honest 
toil. 
the market-place, themselves presiding in the 
marts of trade. 
counting-room. We see them in the learned 
professions. 
industry, we see the ranks of crime thinning out. 
We follow the course of those who have gradu- 
ated from one of the larger institutions of the 
South, and find that, while they enter the factory, 
the farm, the store, the profession, there is one 
place they do not enter; and that is the State 
prison. 
white man could show a similar record ! 
see the colored people gathering in their own 
churches, under a ministry all the while becom- 
ing better fitted for their work, leading them in 
a more intelligent worship; and, instead of the 
wailing songs of bondage, they now sing the 
new song of free men in Jesus Christ. 
the vision that is rising above the scenes of the 
old darkness and desolation and disgrace. 
not complete and perfect, but it is growing in 
clearness and beauty and vastness. 
hopeful, then, of the future, and ask ‘what we 


We see the men who once were sold in 
We see them in the store and 


With increasing intelligence and 


Would to God that every educated 
We 


This is 
It is 
Let us be 
may do to hasten the coming of the day when 


this vision shall be completed. 
In working out the great problem that is 


before us, the vital condition is that white and 


black both learn the fundamental principle 
that their interests are -not and cannot be 
divided. They are one. “In the gain or loss 
of one race, all the rest have equal part.” For 
weal or for woe we are bound together. The 
black man did not ask to come to this coun- 
try, did not want to come. The white man is 
responsible for his coming and for all the his- 
tory thatfollowed. The white man of the North 
is responsible for all this, no less than the white 
man of the South. During the process of 
centuries the interests of both races have be- 
come inseparably intertwined. Four years of 
bloodshed should teach us that injustice is im- 
possible without retribution. What helps or 
hinders one race helps or hinders the other. 
Right is right for the lowest as well as for the 
highest. The palace rests on no surer founda- 
tion than does the humblest cottage. If I 
wrong my neighbor, I degrade myself. If, to 
raise myself up, I pull my brother down, I am 
getting up on a rotten pedestal that will at last 
give way. If I would have justice, I must do 
justice. If the king would be secure upon his 
throne, the peasant must be secure in his hut. 
Justice to the bluest blood depends upon justice 
to the blackest skin. “Sixteen million hands,” 
said Booker Washington to the Southern peo- 
ple at Atlanta, ‘will pull with you to get the 
load up the hill, or they will be tugging against 
you to drag it down.” Says Lowell, “They 
are slaves most base whose love of right is for 
themselves, and not for all the race.” 

There is no escaping this identity of inter- 
ests, of welfare, and of destiny. The negro is 
bound to us by closer ties. than any other race. 
The first chapter in the history of liberty in this 
country was written in the blood of Crispus 
Attucks, who was shot down by British sol- 
diers in front of the Old State House in Boston. 
Others, white men, fell later, They were all 
borne in solemn majesty through the streets of 
Boston, and buried in a common sepulchre. 
Black men won the praise of “Old Hickory” 
for their bravery at New Orleans in the War of 
1812. In the Civil War, when permission was 
given to fight, how eagerly they rushed to the 
help of the Union! In our war with Spain the 
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black boys hurried into the ranks; and in 
Porto Rico and Cuba, while many complaints 
and demands were made by the whites, the only 
request that the negro made was that he might 
take the white boy’s place where malaria was 
most rampant and fatal. This has been his 
record for loyalty and co-operation wherever 
the way has been opened. So that the tie of 
humanity is strengthened by the courage and 
faithfulness with which the black man has 
served the cause of liberty and justice. 
him now have full liberty to develop himself, 
and ample justice to protect him while he does 
it— Minneapolis Journal. 


Let 


A Difficulty of Sympathy. 


The man of advancing years, who has kept 


his intellectual outlook undimmed, and who has 
escaped the apathy that so frequently envelopes 
the soul when the meridian of life is left behind, 
suffers no little perplexity when he seeks to 


enter into the consciousness of the new genera- 
tion that is growing up about him. He feels 


that the ideals pursued by the finer spirits of 


the race are still the ideals to whose pursuit his 
own early years were given, but the books 
which serve these ideals as vehicles seem some- 
how to elude his sympathies. His most pene- 
trative scrutiny cannot find in them the same 
sustenance that was provided by the books read 
in his own youth. His most insistent question- 
ing cannot evoke from them the same response. 
The literature of ideas, and to a certain extent 
the literature of artistic form, seems to such an 
observer to have undergone a process of subtle 
deterioration; and the intellectual influences of 
the vanished past seem to have been replaced 
by influences less potent than those of old to 
touch to fine issues the human spirit. He finds 
it almost impossible to realize that the books 


which appeal most strongly to the rising genera-. 


tion do in truth embody a message essentially 
the same as that which came to him a genera- 
tion before, clothed in far different modes of 
phrasing. The expression of the new writings 
has been so shaped by the form and pressure of 
the new time that such a reader feels sadly old- 
fashioned in its presence, and shrinks from the 
contact, to bury himself once more in the writ- 
ings upon which his own soul has fed ever 
since the impressionable time when it was first 
awakened by their call. What he forgets is 
that the years that bring the philosophic mind 
bring also the critical habit, and that no one 
can make a really fair comparison between the 
books that were read at twenty and those that 
are read at forty or fifty. 

There are few of us, however, who are suf- 
ficiently broad-minded to recognize, to the ex- 
tent of all its implications, the fact that every 
generation is bound to receive its most effective 
and vital guidance from the leaders of its own 
ranks. Some few books there are, of course, 
that never grow old,—the bibles, the philoso- 
phies, and the great poems. But books of the 
secondary order lose their influence after a few 
years, because all such books are derivative in 
character, and cannot share in the immortality 


of creative work. This is the truth which we © 


fail to grasp when we find the younger men 
growing up about us taking scant heed of the 


masters of our own youth, and serving what are 


apt to seem to us false gods. We find ourselves 
out of touch with the strange, new prophets who 
are gaining so great a following. Their sooth- 


sayings perplex and bewilder us, for they put 
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things in unaccustomed ways; and we think that 
the ways long familiar to our own thought are 
the clearest, and should suffice those who come 
after us. It is the old wine, no doubt; but the 
bottles have been renewed, and the taste seems 
different. 

There seems to be.no help for it, “The old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” not only 
in our material and social environment, but in 
our spiritual existence as well. Yet, in the 
latter sphere, as in the former, the change is in 
the accidental, not the essential order. The 
physical world remains the same, and human 
nature remains the same, and truth, beauty, and 
goodness remain the same, if we only contrive 
to view them sub specie eternitatis, The new 
order of thought is nothing more than a new 
way of stating old truth; and, with every 
new form of statement, there comes a better 
illumination. We see more clearly into the 
dark corners, and we catch the gleam of facets 
which we did not before suspect to exist. The 
mind that has stiffened into particular modes 
of expression misses much that is suggestive 
and inspiring in the restless movement of con- 
temporary thought. There is no possession 
more desirable than the plasticity of mind that 
can adapt itself to new forms and take fresh 
impressions year after year. The retention of 
this susceptibility is chiefly a matter of the 
will; and the man who succeeds in retaining it 
is much more to be envied than the man who 
allows his sympathies to become atrophied, 
withdrawing himself from the present into the 
past, and cutting himself off from participation 

_ in the spiritual progress of the race. —Dial. 


The Inner Life and its Dangers, 


The practical materialism of modern life is 
producing the inevitable reaction to which stu- 
dents of social conditions have looked forward 
for some time. This reaction manifests itself in 
two forms. On the one hand, a spiritual philos- 
ophy is undermining the bases of naturalism 
and agnosticism; on the other, personal devo- 
tion and practical piety are reasserting the neg- 
lected claims of the inner life. 

The chief danger attaching to devotional 
literature and the devotional frame of mind is 
that introspective tendency which leads to 
withdrawal from the world and to an unnatural 
demand for such a change of daily conditions 
as would reduce life to colorless individuality 
and man to the status of asceticism. We say 
nothing against the monastic life, and we think 
with Aristotle that the respective merits of the 
life of action and that of contemplation are 
arguable. We know what monasticism did for 
Europe, and we know also that all men’s lives 
are not to be moulded on the same pattern. 
The lonely seer has his place in the vast and 
complex order of things, whether as philosopher 
or saint. But it seems to us that, just in pro- 
portion as human society is in a fairly healthy 
condition, in that proportion will the services 
of the monk, hermit, or contemplative visionary 
be less called for. The monastery, the hermit’s 
cell, were partly a reaction from a corrupt and 
decaying social order. The visionary in the 
desert perceived that nothing more was to come 
from that order, that, in fact, it was disorder, 
and that the foundations of ‘the society of the 
future were to be laid on another basis. This, 
together with the obvious utilitarian services 

_ rendered by the Benedictines, is the justification 
of the monastic system of Western Europe. 
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Now, if asceticism and introspection form the 
inevitable reaction from a corrupt society, we 
may expect the converse to hold good; that is 
to say, extreme devotional tendencies will lead 
to the revival of corruption and generally per- 
vasive evil. The reign of the saints will be 
followed by the unclean Comus rout. Luther’s 
simile of the drunken man on the horse, who 
sways from side to side, will be fulfilled under 
these conditions. Unhappily, human_ history 
seems to confirm this view of mankind; for how 
rarely is there a clear advance of man as a 
whole, how often does sense subdue soul, and 
soul take its ghostly revenge on sense! But we 
must not be cowed by the past. God gives to 
each generation a new day, and it is for us to 
determine that the future shall not be as the 
past. While, therefore, we gladly recognize the 
rise of the new spirit of devotion and inward- 
ness, we wish to see that spirit expressed in the 
actual world rather than its leading men to 
withdraw themselves into seclusion. And for 
this there are two reasons, social and personal. 

The social reason has been partly stated. An 
immense overbalancing of the devotional and 
ascetic spirit leads inevitably to reaction, and so 
defeats its own purpose. But, apart from this, 
we think that the new religious spirit should 
tend to express itself in social institutions as 
well as in personal life. The motto of the 
monks, Ladorare est orare, is largely, if not 
wholly, true. Had the Benedictine Order in its 
noble origin contented itself with the prayer in 
the cloistered cell, it would never have impressed 
itself on the world as it did. It was also in 
healthy and honest labor, in the doing of jus- 
tice, and in the so-called secular pursuits, car- 
ried on in a religious spirit, that it transformed 
Western Europe and founded a new social order 
on the ruins of the old. Christianity does not 
and cannot content itself with what is called 
personal salvation. Without neglecting that, it 
also aims at a new society, the kingdom of 
heaven; and it labors ardently to bring men 
into that kingdom. No personal salvation with- 
out social effort conceived in the spirit of the 
Founder of the kingdom,—such is the pro- 
gramme of Christianity. Therefore, while we 
admit that Christianity has a legitimate ascetic 
side, we contend that that is for occasional de- 
velopment, but that the growth of a better 
social order under Christian influences repre- 
sents the normal tendency of the Christian 
religion, In so far as Christianity permeates 
the world, the less room will there be for asceti- 
cism, while the necessary spirit of personal de- 
votion will be re-enforced by the daily power of 
active work for others. That work will not be 
confined to what are usually known as religious 
agencies ; it will express itself in all things need- 
ful to a true human life, : 

The personal argument against over-religious- 
ness (if we may use the phrase without being mis- 
conceived) is also vital. Even the most saintly 
may well realize that life is an art as well as an 
effort, It has its esthetic as well as its heroic 
side. The Greeks understood that better than 
any other people, hence the supremacy of 
Greek art and philosophy. We need not waver 
the least in our allegiance to Christianity if we 
also admit the importance for man of the Greek 
ideal of poise, of balance. The saint, the 
ascetic, the devotee, must not, under color of 
saving our souls, prevent us from perceiving 
how much greater the soul is than they suppose. 
Is this wonderful panorama of Nature, to 
which Anthony and Bernard were-blind, to go 
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for nothing? Is the art, the literature, the law 
evolved by man in thousands of years to be 
counted as an empty thing? ‘‘He hath set the 
world in their hearts” runs a significant Bible 
text; and well that it is so while the world is 
used rightly, as not abusing it. Not to shun 
and hate this great world, but to raise it to a 
higher level, and so to make it correspond to 
the higher visions of the soul,—that is the true 
and larger aim which the more expanded Chris- 
tianity demands, This larger action doubtless 
has its struggles and temptations. From them 
we never escape this side death. But what a 
delusion it is to imagine that the lonely soul is 
free from temptation because there are no 
visible agencies of sin around him, The noble 
life comes from within, and the temptations of 
the soul come from within also. If, as Marcus 
Aurelius said, life may be lived well even in a 
palace, spiritual death may fall on the anchorite 
on a solitary pillar. John Bunyan saw in his 
vision that there was a way to hell even from 
the gates of the Celestial City.—Spectator. 


Take Courage. 


We make an unfortunate mistake if we let the 
failures and disappointments of the past cloud 
our horizon. Many lives are like century 
plants. They burst into bloom only after a long 
and tedious interval. The hard work, the 
patient endurance, the courage in bearing losses 
and trials, at length on some favored day bring 
forth their result; and the man is suddenly over- 
whelmed at the transformation of his life in the 
fruition of long-cherished hopes. No one of us 
can tell when we are standing on the verge of 
such a crisis. Many a man, like Saul at Gilgal, 
has become discouraged just too soon; and, lo! 
a little after he has committed himself to a false 
and weak policy, the prophet has come, and he 
finds that he has missed the prize that was 
almost within his grasp. No matter how dark 
and discouraging the outlook may be, have faith 
in yourselves and in the good providence of 
God; and may this year bring you the fruitage 
of your hopes, the transformation of life, which 
is as wonderful and yet as possible as the change 
which comes to the earth in May, when the 
warm rains and the mounting sun suddenly work 
the miracle of the spring-time, when the cold 
and barren earth, as in response to the touch of 
an invisible wand, blooms with verdure.— 
Watchman. 


The Food We Eat. 


It is remarkable how often and continuously 
science has to corroborate the ordinary common 
sense of the household in the matter of food. 
Apparently, haphazard combinations and mixt- 
ures are condescendingly announced by the 
analyst to be the best possible adjustment of 
balance; and he himself has to confess with the 
writer who said that the stomach is the most 
subtle analyst, that the human stomach is, after 
all, the final court of appeal. This is the gen- 
eral verdict of those who have seen many 
theories put into practice, and observed the 
inevitable swing of the pendulum back to the 
lessons taught by daily life. 

Meanwhile many a cherished notion has re- 
ceived its death-blow. Fish as a food of the 
brain-worker must be consigned to the limbo of 
vanities, though certain forms of fish are the 
cheapest of all foods, notably the bloater. 
Oysters and turtle soup are frauds. It would 
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take fourteen Ostend oysters to equal the nour- 
ishment of one egg, and two hundred and 
twenty-three to provide the same amount of 
nutriment contained in a pound of beef. Salt 
fish, especially salt fat fish, is the most valuable 
food for the poorer classes ; and whole races in 
the south of Europe live on the Newfoundland 
cod. Canned salmon we see at eighteen pence 
a pound is no more expensive than cod at six- 
pence. Millions of people live on it, and the 
North American settler who is not well provided 
with cash findsit a good substitute and change 
from flesh-meat at times. Frogs’ legs are not 
of high nutritive value, which need not surprise 
us. Turtle-soup, from the chemist’s point of 
view, is not worth a tenth of the price paid 
for it. No thoughtful person ever supposed 
Liebig was nourishing; but the effect of a cup 
of Liebig is not to be disputed, and the various 
flavors and essences, totally devoid of nourish- 
ment though they may be, have a distinctly 
stimulating effect. If they do not act on the 
nerves, perhaps they act on the system in the 
same way that the prospect of a good meal acts 
on the tired man; for we must remember that 
they contain those very flavors that prepare the 
stomach for the consumption, say, of a beef- 
steak.— Spectator. 


Literature. 


A History of the American People.* 


Mr. Thorpe is known to many readers as the 
author of a “Constitutional History of the 
United States,” and, more recently, of “A Con- 
stitutional History of the American People,” 
the second book differing from the first as being 
more a history of the separate State constitu- 
tions. While the second of these books is still 
hot from the press, we have a third, “A History 
of the American People,” as if the writer were 
bent on economizing his material in as many 
forms as possible. This book is, as we should 
expect, strongest upon those lines for which the 
former volumes were a special preparation. It 
is timely in the sense of being at once a reflec- 
tion and encouragement of the dominant Ameri- 
can spirit of self-confidence, boastful and arro- 
gant, rejoicing in the prospect of a dominion 
bounded by the Aurora borealis and the Milky 
Way. 

There is, however, little emphasis on war, 
much on the social and industrial development. 
We have here a multitude of facts, but they 
might have been better digested than they are. 
The writer’s rhetorical apparatus is not well 
adapted to the purposes of intelligent and. con- 
vincing exposition. The sparkle of his epigrams 
tends to confuse and lead astray. In some 
places we do not know, having no clew, whether 
he is speaking in his own person or in dramatic 
representation of a point of view which is not 
his own. We have this defect at the most 
crucial point, where he is describing the South- 
ern view of slavery and its constitutional rights. 
He writes as if he were giving his own. There 
is an attempt at literary history, but here Mr. 
Thorpe writes with his left hand or with his 
foot. Howells, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain 
are set down as “conspicuous, because wonder- 
fully productive.” In fact, Harte’s parsimony 
has been remarkable; and the amount of 
Howells’s production is hardly his title to con- 


* A History OF THE AMERICAN PzopLE. By Francis 
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sideration. In the account of persons there is 
more of vague rhetoric than of nice discrimina- 
tion. In the priority assigned to Lincoln there 
is no prophecy of the rank which has recently 
been assigned by more than one politician to 
the present incumbent of the Presidential office. 
But contemporary judgments, the froth of parti- 
san adulation, evaporate before long in the 
fierce light of historical sincerity. 

The arrangement of the matter is partly 
chronological, partly topical, with a somewhat 
bewildering effect. The corruption of fact by 
rhetoric is in evidence where “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is reputed to have made more Free Soil 
votes than all other agencies combined. Yet, 
after a sale of 300,000 copies in 1852, the 
Free Soil vote, which had been 291,000 in 
1848, fell off to 156,000. By the annexation of 
Hawaii, we are said to have become “a world 
power with important possessions in Asia.” 
It is untrue to say that Gen. Woodford found 
that no peaceful solution of our difficulties with 
Spain was possible. He is on record to pre- 
cisely the contrary effect, and his record is 
abundantly confirmed by the recent publication 
of the diplomatic correspondence between 
Spain and the United States before the war. 
Forwarding the queen’s final concessions, April 
5, 1898, Mr. Woodford wrote, “I believe this 
means peace, which the sober judgment of our 
people will approve long before next November, 
and which must be approved at the final bar of 
history.” But, for all the attention it received at 
Washington, Mr. Woodford’s message might as 
well never have been sent. Congress would 
have war at any price ; and, if the President de- 
sired to thwart it, he was tired of standing by 
his guns. Another falsification is that on page 
502, where we are told that “Blaine’s nomination 
displeased many Republicans, because they be- 
lieved that it signified the continuation of a 
policy inimical to the harmony of the North and 
South.” Any one whose memory goes back to 
1884 knows that this was not the basis of the 
Independent Republican revolt. 


MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin.—The choice of Mr. Armstrong’s 
subjects for his thirteen Sunday evening 
lectures is somewhat arbitrary and provincial. 
It will certainly seem so to Americans, who will 
look at once for Lincoln’s name, and look for it 
in vain, even where the great men born in the 
year 1809 are named; and not even the coinci- 
dence of Darwin’s birthday with Lincoln’s sug- 
gests a mention of our great deliverer. But Mr. 
Armstrong disarms criticism on this head when 
he tells us that he has chosen men for subjects 
who had some special influence on his own life. 
Herbert Spencer was set aside by the death of 
Queen Victoria, and not thereafter taken up,—a 
circumstance which we regret. Few were more 
inflaential on the thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury than Spencer, whether directly or through 
the opposition he provoked: whereas it may 
well be doubted whether Queen Victoria made 
any impression on the century, except, possibly, 
as saving England by her persistent length of 
days from the vicissitudes of a various succession. 
Whatever Mr. Armstrong’s omission and what- 
ever the relative importance of his chosen 
“Makers,” it is certain that they are an in- 
teresting and important series, and that they 
are treated in a lively, forcible, and engaging 
manner. In the forefront we have “Carlyle, the 
Preacher,” and mainly as he preached in Sar- 
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tor Resartus when as yet the native hue of his 
gospel was not sicklied o’er with the atrabilious 
cast of his dyspeptic thought. Mr. Armstrong 
has not yet been overtaken by the fear of Dar- 
win’s teaching, to which many who once fol- 
lowed him have finally succumbed. For the 
man and his doctrine he has the warmest admi- 
ration; and, coming to Gladstone, he makes few 
concessions to the spirit of depreciation which 
has very generally of late been encouraged by 
the jingo crowd in England and America. 
Where this flood prevails, there is bound to be a 
revision of admirations and ideals. It is not 
permitted us to follow Mr. Armstrong through 
the whole course of his judgments and delinea- 
tions. Those that have most of the personal 
equation are the most interesting. We may 
value Ibsen less highly than he does, but we 
enjoy his personal tribute notwithstanding. 
There is a good word for Bradlaugh, with a very 
interesting account of a public debate which Mr. 
Armstrong had with him on man’s knowledge of 
God. In the treatment of George Frederick 
Watts too much weight is attached to that great 
painter’s allegorical significance for ethics. 


“If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


Watts’s “Choice of Paris” is pure beauty without 
any ethical qualification, yet it is worth many al- 
legories like his “Minotaur” or “Mammon” The 
chapters on Newman and Stanley mingle stern 
criticism with warm admiration, and serve their 
best purpose as a background against which Mr. 
Armstrong paints in the form and features of 
his great friend and teacher, Martineau, with a 
strong and loving hand. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. By Henry 
Churchill King, Professor of Theology in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—This book asserts the, 
absoluteness of Christianity, not on metaphysi- 
cal grounds, but because it entirely satisfies the 
moral and religious needs of personal life. Be- 
cause of this absoluteness, criticism will but set 
forth more clearly and fully the supreme truth 
and worth of Christianity. Old statements and 
creeds are to be dropped, because they fail to 
express satisfactorily the real nature of the 
Christian religion. The greatest demand for 
reconstruction and restatement in theology. 
comes from those who have the deepest faith 
in Christianity. From this point of view the 
author endeavors to combine the scientific and 
critical spirit of the age with the spiritual faith 
of the Christian religion. That personality is 
the supreme fact, and religion a personal rela- 
tion, are among his main positions. These are 
worked out with much power and beauty. The 
discussion of friendship, leading up to the 
thought of the Divine Friendship, is profound 
and uplifting. There is also a frank acceptance 
of the methods and results of modern thought, 
and an earnest attempt to find their bear- 
ings upon religious faith. All this is, however, 
marred by several untenable positions which 
are taken. Thus miracles are said to-be nec- 
essary to a true conception of the transcen- 
dence of God. The treatment of the question of 
the actuality of miracles is very faulty. - It lacks 
perspective. No attention is given to three 
most weighty facts: that the miracles of Chris-. 
tianity are but few of many, that stories of the 
miraculous are usually taken to be the marks of 
the fabulous, and that the Bible narratives can 
be excepted from this assumption only when. 
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overwhelming evidence is furnished. The dis- 
cussions touching Jesus Christ are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory.. More commendable are the re- 
pudiation of recent attempts -to establish by 
metaphysical speculation a social trinity in God. 
These, it is asserted, prove nothing, do not help 
to a real Trinity at all, and logically lead to 
tritheism. Prof. King declines to formulate 
philosophically the Scripture teaching as to the 
Trinity. This book is much more scholarly 
and profound than most of the recent books of 
the new orthodoxy. It shows a strong Ritsch- 
lian influence. 


MANASSEH. By Maurus Jokai. Boston: 
.L. C. Page & Co. $1.50— This is a reproduc- 
tion of Jukai’s Unitarian novel, much more ex- 
tensive than the one which we noticed some 
weeks since, prepared ‘by Mr. Fretwell. But 
this does not purport to be a complete transla- 
tion of the great original. In his own country 
Jokai has readers numerous enough to encour- 
‘age a prolixity which would be fatal in a vol- 
ume intended for American readers. ‘Manas- 
seh” is the name of the principal character in 
the book; but the Hungarian title was One is 
the Lord, the watchword of the Unitarians of 
Transylvania. In the translator’s preface is a 
statement which will be interesting to all our 
readers: “As early as 1568, three years after 
the introduction of Unitarianism into Poland, 
John Sigismund Szapolyai, the liberal and en- 
lightened voivode of Transylvania, issued a de- 
cree granting his people religious toleration in 
.the broadest sense. The establishment of the 
‘Unitarian Church in Hungary on an equal 
footing with the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, 
and the Calvinist dates from that time. 
Through many trials and persecutions, through 
periods of alternate prosperity and adversity, 
it has bravely maintained its existence up to 
the present day, and now numbers nearly sixty- 
eight thousand members. Though a compara- 
tively small body, the Unitarians of Hungary 
‘hold together well,’ as our author says, and 
exert an influence in education and in all that 
makes for the higher life quite out of propor- 
tion to their numbers.” 


FANEUIL HALL AND FANEUIL HALL Mar- 
KET. By Abram English Brown. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—In telling the story of Peter 
‘Faneuil and the famous institutions by which 
his name is kept familiar to Bostonians of every 
generation, Mr. Brown has a congenial subject. 
His previous studies have taken him in similar 
lines, and his patience and zeal in searching 
half-forgotten records rarely fail to lead him to 
‘interesting results. Peter Faneuil was born 
just two hundred years ago this month (June). 
He was one of the first of the famous Boston 
merchants, fond of luxury, but possessing a deal 
“of shrewd common sense, and distinguished by 
a civic sentiment that may be imitated with 
profit by all their successors. Besides the per- 
‘sonal interest of his life, the story of Faneuil 
‘Hall can never fail to stir a Bostonian; and 
Mr, Brown tells it in detail, varying the narra- 
‘tion with anecdote. The closing chapters are 
concerned with the history of the market, its 
early laws and regulations, famous men con- 
nected with it, and notable incidents. 


 Brrp-tire. By Frank M. Chapman. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.—Mr. Chap- 
man is doing more than most Americans to in- 
‘crease popular interest in the birds that are so 
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useful to man, and might, if man only knew 
enough, become much more sociable and inter- 
esting to him. Without regard to their beauty, 
which is great, and the interest they add to life, 
when they are abundant, the preservation of 
birds has become a patriotic duty of no small 
importance. We are wasting bird-life at a pro- 
digious rate, and, so doing, are running the risk 
of increasing insect pests and losing our crops 
of fruit and grain. Even the crows save vastly 
more than they destroy. The bird in this book 
is described in relation to man. Its color, form, 
habits, migrations, and songs are noted, and 
enough scientific information is given for classi- 
fication ; but everything is prepared and arranged 
with the intent to make the birds seem to the 
reader as interesting as they are. To this end 
the beautiful illustrations of Ernest Seton- 
Thompson contribute. An appendix contains 
many portraits, names, and addresses. This 
new edition will extend the fame of the author, 
and his friends the birds. 


THE PROMISE OF PEACE. By Rev. John 
Worcester. Boston: Massachusetts New 
Church Union. $1.—Mr. Worcester was for 
forty-three years minister of the Swedenborgian 
church at Newtonville, Mass. This volume 
contains a memoir of him, and seventeen ser- 
mons of his, each followed by a brief prayer. 
They show a personality of rare spiritual exalta- 
tion. 


The Magazines. 


Alexander Johnston’s High School History of 
the United States was written in 1885 and 
passed through several editions, one of these 
having been revised and brought up to date by 
Prof. W. M. Daniels of Princeton University. 
This service has been done again for the book 
by Prof. William MacDonald of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, who has expanded some important topics, 
added an account of the McKinley administra- 
tion, including the Spanish War, rearranged 
portions of the subject-matter, and supplied 
helpful references, maps, etc. The best text- 
book usually grows in this fashion through 
successive editions. The design of the original 
author was not simply to mention in detail the 
events that make up the history of our country, 
but to group together such events as shed light 
on the responsibility of the citizens to the 
present or future, and to interest the pupil in 
the wonderful development of the country and 
the economic problems growing from it. The 
book has borne the test of experience through 
many years. In another edition the publisher 
should correct the error on page 571, where the 
name of Andrew Jackson appears in the place 
of Andrew Johnson. 


Books Received, 


To Pustisners.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the vapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Manager of the B. & A. By Vaughan Kester. $1.50. 
The Nineteenth Hole. By van Tassel Sutphen. $1.15. 
The Land of Cockayne. By Matilde Serao, $x.so. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Our Heredity from God. By E, P. Powell. 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. By F, Schuyler 

Matthews. 
From the Abbey Press, New York, 
Foundation Rites. By Lewis Dayton Burdick, $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

A History of the English Church. By W. R. W. Ste- 


hens. 
pens: From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Cinderella. By S. R. Crockett. $r.so. 
From Edgewood Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Our Baby’s Journal. By M. R.and F. M. Kerr. — f$r.00. 
From Philip Green, London, - 
Unitarian Affirmations. By R, Travers Herford, B.A; 
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The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«+». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H_ ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to™ 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrarran Sunpay ScuHoo. Society, 25 Beacon 
SrrREsT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


. GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


The Christian Pegister 


marked to the robins (after the book was finished 
and Nelsie had gone out on the piazza to look 
for weather), “‘Ain’t she the dearest girlie ?” 

“Ye-up! Ye-up!” came in a silvery duet 
from Sir and Madam. 

“She can listen to advice!” said Madam. 

“And take it!” added Sir. 

“Yes, take it!” trilled Madam. 

“And make it,” warbled Sir, swelling his 
glossy throat with enthusiasm, 

“Of use,” crescendoed Madam. And then the 
time and tune and words got so mixed up that 
only an expert in Robinese could ever under- 
stand them. 

Grandma was not an expert. She only said: 
“Do hear the dear sweets! Their voices sound 
just like my Nelsie’s!” 
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Che Dome. 


A Queer Boy. 


Tam the queerest sort of boy the world has ever seen,— 
In fact, I don’t suppose before my like has ever been,— 
Because from early dawning to the setting of the sun 

I always want to do the things that really can’t be done. 


For instance, when the summer comes, I sit down by the 
gate 

And almost tear my hair with rage because I cannot skate. 

And through the heated August nights [ often lie in bed 

And moan and groan because I can’t go coasting on my 
sled. 


Then, when the frigid winter’s here and things begin to 
freeze, 

I feel as thongh I’d like to climb up in the apple-trees 

And pluck the blossoms from the twigs; but blossoms 
none are there 

When winter winds are blowing and the apple boughs are 
bare. 


Crossing the Bridge. 


At breakfast time I sit me down and often deeply sigh 

Because there’s toast and buckwheat cakes instead of pun- 
kin pie; 

Yet, when at dinner time we’ve pie, my tears come down 
like lakes 

Because by that time I’ve a taste for toast and buckwheat 
cakes. 


“I don’t like to have you cross on that rail- 
road bridge, James.” 

“Why not, mother dear ?” 

“I don’t think it safe.” 

“Safe? Ho! it’s only such a dear old anxious 
mother as you could think of such a thing as 
danger. How could there be danger ?” 

“Tt is such a narrow track, if trains should 
come.” 

“But trains don’t run at the time I am cross- 
ing.” : 

“Still, they might. You never can tell what 
trains may do. I wish you would give it up, 
James.” 

“Seriously, mother, I don’t see howlcan. I 
can’t fit in my time any other way. If I go 
away around the bay, it takes me half an hour. 
If I cross the bridge, I can get my work done at 
the office and whip over in time for school.” 

“Well, dear, be careful,” was all that mother 
could say. 

“T’l] take all the care in the world: you may 
rely on that,” said the boy, putting an arm lov- 
ingly around her. “And do keep your dear 
heart at rest. As if a big fellow like me couldn’t 
be trusted to look out for himself, even if an 
emergency came; and I don’t mean to get in the 
way of emergencies.” 

But emergencies get into our way sometimes, 
as James was obliged to realize not long after 
the little talk with his mother. 

The town in which they lived was situated 
near the extremity of a considerable lake, which 
extended further in a bay or arm of some length. 
The bridge, a long one, was built over the 
entrance to this bay, and was a great con- 
venience to pedestrians and wheelmen who made 
up their minds to risk any peril which might 
exist in the crossing of it, as the town straggled 
on both sides of the bay. 

James was helping himself through high school 
by working morning and evenings in the office of 
a business man on the other side of the town, 
and felt unwilling, as we have seen, to give up 
the advantage in time afforded by the bridge. 

It lay straight for a certain distance, then 
made a sharp curve. A narrow walk at one 
side gave ample room and good wheeling to 
those of sure footing and steady brain. James 
had taken many a swift ride across it, and 
scorned the idea of there being ary peril con- 
nected with it, 

But, turning the curve one evening on his 
way home, he saw something ahead of him 
which caused him to slacken his pace. 

“Who's that? Some young one out here,— as 


And I would say to other boys who think it’s fun to be 

Contrariwise that they would best take warning now from 
me, 

Because I find the habit leaves me always dull and sad, 

And makes me a very drear, ill-natured sort of lad. 


—Gaston V. Drake, in Sacred Heart Review, 


For the Christian Register. 


Nelsie’s “Cheerupping.” 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 


“Cheerup! Cheerup!” quoth Madam Robin, 
who, with Sir Robin, was feasting off late choke- 
cherries by the back kitchen window. 

“Cheerup! Cheerup!” repeated Sir Robin. 

“J won’t!” snapped Nelsie, and then felt sorry 
as soon as she’said it; for since Sir and Madam 
were sokind as to stay all winter, when all the 
other birds whisked away to some “resort” or 
other, it did seem as though the least one could 
do was to be civil to them and take a bit of ad- 
vice occasionally, if they pleased to offer it. 

“Please excuse me. I didn’t really mean it,” 
murmured Nelsie, wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her blue tyer, and reflecting that she 
could go nutting some other day, and that things 
might be worse, even if the rain was pouring 
right down at the very hour when Cousin Bert 
was to call for her to go to Chestnut Wood for 
a long, long day of fun. 

“Cheerup! Cheerup!” persisted the happy 
pair, between cherry bites. 

“T will! I will!” responded Nelsie. “But, 
whom shall I cheer up? And how shall I do 
it?” i 

The door opened just then, and the answer 
came in a glimpse of grandma, sitting by her 
south window, and looking out over the brown 
fields. f 

In a moment Nelsie was by her side. 

“Mayn’t I read for you, grandma? I have 
such a nice book |" chirrupped she. 

Might she! Grandma was as fond of stories 
as any of her grandchildren, and at the word 
“story”? she brightened up as if by magic, and 
settled her cap and apron fora long forenoon 
of delight. 

Of course, Nelsie would much rather have 
curled up in the window-seat and read it all by 
herself. Grandma knew that,—grandmas are 
such knowing folk!—and that’s why she re- 


pass you. 
water. 


rumbling came nearer. 
thing to be done. 


good as his life’s worth. Oh, it’s Billy Harmon, |. 
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—poor little chap that nobody ever takes any 
care of. 


Now what am I to do about it?” 
Slowly approaching the little fellow, whose 


small steps had led him into such real danger, 
James crowded a great deal of thinking into a 
very small space of time. 
narrow pathway lay the railroad with an open 
network of timbers between the tracks, on the 
other side the deep water below. The way was 
so narrow as to make it inconvenient either to 
dismount from his wheel or to take Billy up 
with him, as he would have done on terra firma. 
To lead both Billy and the bicycle would be 
difficult. 
might then have coaxed him to follow him to 
solid land. The best way would be to urge him 
to go before him. 


On one side of the 


He could not well pass him or he 


“Billy,” he called, “turn around and go back.” 
Billy smiled as he saw who was approaching, 


but made no motion toward obeying, “" 


“Don’t you see I’m coming, Billy? I can’t 
One of us would go down into the 
See, now, we’ll go back together.” 

Still the small boy lingered, and James began 


to get alittle out of patience. 


“Go on, Billy. Don’t you hear me?” 
And in that same moment came a sound, 


mingling itself with his voice, which struck a 
cold chill to his heart. 


It was as he had maintained in reassuring his 


mother, no trains were due at the times in which 
he crossed the bridge. 
calculations for extras,—excursions and the like. 
A quick glance behind him showed a train com- 
ing at a good rate of speed, and in the next mo- 
ment the shaking of the bridge and the fast 
approaching roar told of the nearness of the 
appalling danger. 


But he had made no 


James threw up his hands in hope of signalling 


the engineer, but realized the impossibility of 
the engine being brought to a stop in time. 
Again he wildly shrieked to Billy, who now, 
catching sight of the advancing terror, stood as 
if paralyzed with fear. 


Again the whistle screamed its warning as the 
There was only one 
First pushing off his wheel 
that its fall might not be complicated with his 
own, James seized the small boy in his arms and 


sprang into the water fifteen feet below. 


Then began the hardest tug his life will prob- 
ably ever know. He was a good swimmer, and 
could easily have looked out for his own safety ; 


but in wild terror Billy clung to him in a way 


which greatly crippled his efforts. 


A number of people had quickly gathered at 


sight of his peril; and, if the train had gone 
promptly on its way, help would have soon 
reached him. Men came running with ropes to 
throw him from the bridge. But the engineer 
had done his best to stop the train; and it now 
stood still, while the windows were full of heads 
of those who gazed excitedly at the brave strug- 
gle for two lives. 

Holding the small boy with one arm, James 
with the other struck out for the shore, which, 
fortunately, was not far distant. But Billy was 


a dead weight on him; and his strength was al-: 
most gone by the time a boat, brought from 


some distance, could reach him. 

“Pretty near done up, I guess,” came in tones 
of sympathy, as at length he and his charge 
were helped over the side of the boat. 

“Tt’s my wheel that’s done up, I’m afraid,” 
said James, in great concern. “I should get 
over it if I was hurt, but my wheel won’t.” 


‘ 


Before long he had joined those who with — 
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poles and hooks assembled on the bridge to fish 
for the bicycle. As he had anticipated, it had 
been the worst sufferer by the fall. But those 
who had witnessed the boy’s heroic saving of a 
life enthusiastically made up a purse, and bought 
him the finest one which had ever been seen in 
the town. 

Of course, mother could not forbear the 
“T-told-you-so.” 

“The danger did come, James, as I foretold,” 
she said. 

“Tt did, showing that you were right, as you 
always are. But, mother, if I hadn’t crossed 
that day, what would have become of Billy ?” 

And mother had nothing more to say.— Syduey 
Dayre, in the Standard. 


A Lost Scolding. 


One morning Benjy happened to reach the 
school-house very early. The place was as still 
as a meeting-house in the middle of the week. 
Benjy was not afraid exactly, but he felt rather 
lonesome and timid; for the little white school- 
house was hidden from the village by a grove. 

To keep up his spirits, Benjy began to play 
ball by himself. The ball he pulled from his 
pocket was a great wonder to all the school-chil- 
dren. It was of rubber, almost as light as a 
soap bubble and was a beautiful bright red in 
color. Such a ball had never been seen among 
the Sharon boys until this one came to Benjy 
from a cousin in the city. 

He began by tossing and catching it, then he 
‘made it bound on the hard, smooth ground; but 
it was rather stupid to be playing alone. Then 
he tried to make the school-house help him in 
his fun; and he threw the ball against the wall 
and up on the roof, catching it as it bounded 
back. This was much livelier; and he had en- 
tirely forgotten to feel lonesome, when the ball 
suddenly disappeared. There was a soft little 
thud inside the school-room, then a crash that 
in the quiet place ‘sounded to Benjy as loud as 
a peal of thunder. One of the windows was 
down a few inches from the top, and the little 
red ball had found its way through the narrow 
opening, 

Benjy’s first fear was that he had lost his ball, 

and then that some damage had been done in the 
school-room. He wondered what could have 
made the noise that had seemed so loud. He 
stood on tiptoe, and peeped in through a win- 
dow. On the teacher’s desk was a vase lying on 
its side. The flowers that had been in it were 
scattered about, and the water was trickling in 
among the neatly piled books. Benjy was really 
frightened now. He tried the door, but it was 
fastened; and he was too small a boy to climb 
in through a window. He thought of running 
home, to get out of sight of the mischief he had 
done; for how could he face the scolding that 
would come? But no one had seen him throw 
the ball, Perhaps Miss Berry would never find 
out who it was. Then the boy shut his hands 
together into two tight little fists, and ran down 
the road toward the village as fast as his feet 
could carry him. He met two or three boys 
going to school, but he did not stop when they 
shouted. 
* Miss Berry was shutting the gate behind her 
when a breathless little boy almost tumbled 
against her, crying: “O teacher! I spilled 
water all over your desk. Please hurry, and per- 
haps the books won't be spoiled.” 

When she learned what had happened, she 


hurried on to rescue the books, leaving Benjy to 
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follow more slowly. She had not scolded: “But 
she will, when she has seen the books and has 
time to tend to me,” he thought ruefully. 

As he entered the school-room, there was quite 
a group about the desk, watching Miss Berry 
wiping off her \books and putting them on a 
window-sill to dry in the sunshine. 

“T know who did it,” a little girl called out 
suddenly, diving into a corner where she had 
caught sight of the bright ball. “This is Benjy 
Adams’s ball, and he threw it in the window and 
tipped the vase over !” 

She was triumphant over her discovery; but 
Miss Berry smiled at Benjy over the heads of 
her other scholars, and said: “Yes, I know who 
did it: it was an honorable and truthful little 
boy who came straight to me with the story of 
his accident. There has been no harm done, 
Benjy. Most of the water dripped to the floor, 
and the few books that are wet will dry and be 
as good as ever.’ 

And that was all the scolding Benjy received. 
M. B. Peck, in Presbyterian Banner. 


Goldenrod. 


“O Goldenrod, what do you here 
While it is but July? 

Remind me not that fall is near, 
Wait until by and by. 


*°O Goldenrod, I prithee wait ’?— 
She tosses a reply, 
** Ah, you may tarry till too late, 
But never so will I.” 
—Edith Leverett Dalton. 


A Little Goose. 


One day Will called Dot “a little goose.” 
That was because she didn’t go to school, only 
to kindergarten, and couldn’t read, like her pri- 
mary school brother of six. 

Tom spoke up at that. “Will,” said he, “a 
papa goose is a gander, a mamma goose is a— 
a—well, just a goose, but a little goose is a gos- 
ling! Dot is not a goose: she’s a dear little 
gosling, aren’t you, Dot?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dot, doubtfully. 

Then, says the writer in Little Folks, who is 
telling the story, I told them the famous goose 
story that has been told to children for more 
than two thousand years: how nearly four hun- 
dred years before the first Christmas the great, 
shaggy, yellow-haired Gauls swept down like a 
north wind into Italy and captured Rome, all 
but the Capitol Hill; how one night the Roman 
guard fell asleep, and the Gauls climbed up, up, 
up, to the very top; how just then the goddess 
Juno’s sacred geese, kept there by the temple, 
heard them, and flapped their great wings, and 
hissed and honked; and how Marcus Manlius 
heard the geese, and seized his arms, and ran to 
the edge of the cliff just in time to push back- 
ward the topmost Gaul. “And so,” said I, “the 
geese saved Rome!” 

“Then, too,” I went on, “if geese are not wise 
enough to read, like Master Will, they knew 
something about our alphabet long before men 
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did, for the flying wild geese have always shaped 
their flocks into A’s and V’s. And, if they don’t 
know how to make all the letters, they have 
helped men write all the letters.” 

“Why, how could they?” asked Dot. “Oh,” 
said I, laughing, “they gave their big wing 
feathers to men, and men cut the ends into pens; 
and everybody, for centuries before steel pens 
were made, wrote with quill pens. Little chil- 
dren in school wrote with goose quills; and, 
when the points were scratchy, they raised their 
hands and said, ‘Please, teacher, sharpen my 
pen!’ And the teacher would take her pen- 
knife and cut new points. That’s how little 
jack-knives came to be called pen-knives.” 


“Well, Davie, did you enjoy your visit to the 
museum?” “Yes, mamma.” “Do you remem- 
ber any of the nice things you saw?” “Oh, yes, 
I remember lots of them.” “And can you tell 
me what they were called?” “Yes, most of 
them were called ‘Do not touch,’”—Z xchange. 


Mildred, aged four, came upstairs one day and 
said, “Mamma, cook wants to know what to 
have for supper.” “Tell her to have scrambled 
eggs, chipped beef, pickles, bread and butter, 
preserved cherries, tea, and cake,” was the reply. 
“QO mamma,” exclaimed Mildred, “please tell 
her yourself. I’m afraid I’ll lose part of it on 
the stairs.” 
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Now, seriously, what we propose to do in 
Oklahoma is to ¢ast lots honestly, to let people 
who are favored by fortune have the land, and 
to tell the others to go away. But in New 
Zealand every applicant would have received a 
set of questions and would submit his answers. 
Mr. Lloyd prints the questions. There are 
eleven of them. They inquire as to the means 
which the settler has for carrying on the farm, 
as to his experience, his occupation, is he mar- 
ried, what his family is, how much land does he 
hold or his wife, and why is not that land suffi- 
cient. These questions are in detail. 

After this inquiry has been made and the 
answers rendered, the applicants meet the Land 
Board. Mr. Lloyd’s description of the exami- 
nation at the division of the land on the estate of 
Waimate is careful and entertaining. Each ap- 
plicant is called up in turn, and makes such 
explanations as he chooses as to his answers 
to the formal questions. In some cases he can 
correct his application, in some cases the 
board explains to him that he is not in the run, 
and that his application cannot be considered. 
After such examination the board is ready to 
say who are not proper applicants for the 
special farms which are to be distributed. 
Lists of these are prepared, and the people 
draw lots successively for the right to pur- 
chase property. 

By the general desire of the applicants present, 
Mr. Lloyd acted as scrutineer in drawing lots. 
They were thus sure of an impartial officer. 

It is evident from the whole of the narrative 
which Mr. Lloyd gives that in the little nation 
of New Zealand the government is able to exer- 
cise much more care than the United States pre- 
tends to exercise as it gives away the last land it 
has to give. It is clear enough also that the 
people of New Zealand bear more oversight 
than the people in the United States would bear 
under similar circumstances. But perhaps it 
would be better to say that they submit to more 
oversight than people think Americans would 
submit to. I believe myself that our people see 
the value of law as well as anybody else does, 
and that, if in such matters as right distribution of 
an unimproved tract more system were observed 
in America, the people most concerned would 
readily acquiesce in any sensible provision. This 
has been proved in the last two years in the 
peaceful administration of Alaska, where the 
deference paid to such law as there was is well 
worthy of remark. In this particular illustration 
which I have chosen, the distribution of the 
farms made from forty-seven thousand acres is 
as nothing in extent compared with the distribu- 
tion which is to take placein Oklahoma. In 
that contrast itself the suggestion occurs that it 
would be wiser if the Oklohama distribution was 
divided between many days of application for 
different sections if it were not supposed neces- 
sary to throw the whole business upon a single 
week. 

Here is but one of fifty instances in Mr. 
Lloyd’s very valuable book where the officers of 
our administration might study to great advan- 
tage the successes and the failures of a sister 
state. What strikes one all through Mr. Lloyd’s 
book is the display of straightforward common 
sense among the people who seem to have the 
direction of affairs in New Zealand. They had 
the feudal system poking inits head. And, what 
is worse, it seemed to have poked in its head so 
far that New Zealand might have been left to 
reap the more unfortunate experiences of Eng- 
land and Ireland. But they applied the rule 


which Mr. Lyman Abbott has stated so well,— 
“To cure the failures of democracy, try more 
democracy.” They are now profiting by their 
own loyalty to their own idea. 

The experience which they have had in the 
tramp problem and in some of the railway prob- 
lems is of great value to all students of such 
subjects, and Mr. Lloyd’s instructive book has 
already become a text-book with all ue of 
social problems. 

The truth is, one cannot read Mr. Lloyd’s 
most entertaining book without studying it. 
These New Zealanders seem to be tackling with 
success certain problems where our success has 
not been apparent. On the other hand, with all 
their tact, they have made some blunders which 
it is as well if we can avoid. They have some 
great advantages,—one in their peerless climate, 
one in their absolute freedom from tradition, 
and one because they are working on a smaller 
scale. It will happen that your fifty foot 
schooner can run safely through channels which 
a New York liner must avoid; and it is clear 
enough that the half-fraternal and half-paternal 
government of New Zealand now works well 
under the direction of: those who are handling 
the craft, while the same men having the same 
rules might find it hard to apply them if rules 
and men were transferred to a three-decker. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Peace. 


Peace has unveiled her smiling face, 
And woos thy soul to her embrace; 
Enjoyed with ease, if thou refrain 
From earthly love; else sought in vain, 
She dwells with all who truth prefer, 
But seeks not them who seek not her. 


Yield to the Lord with simple heart 

All that thou hast and all thou art; 
Renounce all strength but strength divine, 
And peace shall be forever thine; 

Behold the paths the saints have trod,— 
The paths which led them home to God. 


—Madame Guyon. 


An Object-lesson. 


In the midst of storms or if one be sailing in 
the finest weather, a great deal is gained by 
learning whether the other yachts are, on the 
whole, gaining on us or losing ground. Even 
the oldest skipper will be curious to know how 
they are handled, and if those other fellows have 
got some new notions which he has not. 

In our American business of governing our- 
selves, as is the nature of our race, we believe, 
that our yacht is the best yacht and that we 
know more about sailing her than anybody else 
does. Still, we are not sorry that ours is one of 
a fleet; and, as we put on more or less sail, as 
we bring her head round into the wind or do 
not, it does not hurt us to see what the other 
skippers are doing. 

In this way, I find myself returning again and |. 
_ again to the admirable object-lessons in Mr. 
Henry Lloyd’s “Newest England.” Mr. Lloyd, 
who is proud to call himself a democratic trav- 
eller, spent time enough in New Zealand to 
study very carefully their remarkable experi- 
ments in administration, their successes and 
their failures. The history of New Zealand 
now exhibits the government of the people, for 
the people, by the people, when it is carried up 
to the tenth power. And, when we find our 
boat stuck ona snag in our somewhat rapid 
navigation and are the least bit doubtful how she 
should be got off, we may be quite sure that we 
can with advantage take a look at a leaf out of 
the New Zealand experiences. 

Take an illustration from this concourse of 
people—all but a mob—which is gathering in 
attendance on the land distribution of Okla- 
homa. 

I see with interest that a daily paper asks, as 
if in joke, why the different people who want 
land in Oklahoma should not be put through 
a competitive examination. The question is 
asked as if the thing were impossible. In truth, 
New Zealand knows all about that. They 
know what it is to have more people want 
farms than can have them, and a competitive 
examination is just the remedy which they 
apply. Mr. Lloyd was himself present at the 
ballot which was to take place at Waimate, 
when the large estate which had been divided 
into one hundred and forty farms was offered to 
the public. For these one hundred and forty 
farms there were three thousand and forty-two 
applications. There were eight hundred and 
thirteen applicants, It will be seen that, on 
the average, there were nearly seven appli- 
cants for each farm. Mr. Lloyd says that there 
have been cases where more than one hundred 
applicants had applied for one piece. 


Correspondence. 


Some of the readers of this department have 
thought I was the person who said he had never 
made a friend in the world, among the letter- 
writers whose notes were printed in the July 18 
number. This impression is a mistake. It was 
a correspondent of ours who said he had never 
made a friend in the world, and people must 
address him who want to know what the mat- 
ter is. ~Epwarpb E. HALE. 


Lecture Service. 


The council of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston has established a lecture service to 
extend to clubs, churches, civic organizations, 
or groups of earnest peoplé in any community 
within reach of Boston the assistance of this 
club in developing public spirit, improving local 
conditions, and working for a better community 
life. 

Arrangements have been made by which the 
services of competent persons may be secured 
for lectures and addresses on over one hundred 
specific topics under such general divisions as 
the following :— 

The problems of education, labor and its 
organization, social work and social problems, 
municipal administration, religious questions, 
charity and relief, domestic problems, political 
and economic questions, art subjects, the prob- 
lems of modern science, the teachings of great 
men and women. 

Other topics will be added if there is a de- 
mand for them. Lectures can be aftanged in 
courses when desired. Some of the Tecteires 
can be illustrated. 

Terms: from ten dollars upward, and travel- 
ling expenses for each lecture. The expense of 
stereopticon illustration will be additional. A 
fee of one dollar will be charged for cach en- 
gagement. 

All inquiries should state the class of we 
jects desired, the time when the lecture is to be 
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delivered, and the maximum amount which can 
be paid. Specific titles of lectures will be given 
on application. 

In case the club undertakes a course of 
organ recitals in the spring of 1902, arrange- 
ments can be made to repeat the same recitals 
in the suburbs of Boston. ; 

Address all correspondence to the secretary 
of the club, Edward H. Chandler, 2 Ashburton 
Place, Boston. 


Needed Blessings. 


We ask not that our path be always bright, 

But for thy aid to walk therein aright, 

That thou, O Lord, through all its devious way, 

Will give us strength sufficient to our day ,— 
For this, for this we pray. 


Not for the fleeting joys that earth bestows, 

Not for exemption from its many woes, 

But that, come joy or woe, come good or ill, 

With childlike faith we trust thy guidance still, 
And do thy holy will. 


Teach us, dear Lord, to find the latent good 
That sorrow yields, when rightly understood ; 
And for the frequent joy that crowns our days 
Help us with grateful hearts our hymns to raise 
Of thankfulness and praise. 
—Wiliam H. Burleigh. 


“Tn Green Pastures.” 


The twenty-third is probably the best known 
of all the Psalms because of its sweetness and 
comfort. It is a perfect picture of the shep- 
herd’s care for his flock and of each particular 
sheep in the flock; and then, in poet fashion, 
it is turned into a picture of human life and 
the care of the good God above us. And this 
is just the thing we need to strengthen us and 
bless us in our living. It is all right, we are as- 
sured in our souls; and then we have joy for 
evermore. 

And low readily we can enter into the mind 
of the poet in the golden days of summer! It 
seems the right time to enjoy the conscious 
blessing of Providence. The world is full of 
beauty and cheer and promise. It is a good 
world without the least doubt or question. We 
are brought by the process of the days,— which 
is nothing less than the leading of God,— we 
are brought into the green pastures and by the 
still waters. It is a beatitude for us to recognize 
and rejoice in. 

There is something very sweet and surprising 
in the blessedness about us. We cannot fail to 
say, “I think the earth never was more beauti- 
ful than now.” Nature brings every common 
thing to grace and glory. Her trees are full of 
blossom, her birds are busy and glad, green 
fields are on every side, and the streams and 
lakes are pictures of peace. All this splendor 
should be in our minds connected with the 
Master Mind,— with the dear God who gives us 
all things richly to enjoy. 

And this is the supreme discernment ; it is the 
‘great awakening of the soul to the supreme 
good, it is the unfolding of the inner power 
which is divine, and which looks through things 
at something beyond,—to the Eternal Goodness. 

How a man can fail of this poet vision is the 
puzzle to the initiated—just as it is to the scholar 
to hear a man spelling out words of Shakes- 
peare, and only seeing disjointed words,—knows 
nothing of the wonderful poetry in them. Life 
is not merely sunshine, birds, and flowers; but it 
is all these combined into beauty and blessing, 
sent to us that we may love the Giver and serve 
him with the same joy he serves us. 
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Now this is the new religion of our day. It 
is also the old religion, or the seeds of it, rather, 
come to flower; and all men everywhere need 
the inspiration such thought of God brings to 
life. It would never do to stand alone: we 
must be in tune with the infinite to have what 
all the world is seeking. 

And this is no surrender of effort. The sheep 
must care for itself even with the shepherd’s 
care. It is provided with pasture, it is protected 
in its peaceful occupation. So man is under the 
strength and wisdom of the world, that he may 
do the best by himself and for the world. It 
gives him a new attitude of mind: he sees the 
spiritual significance where beforetime was only 
material things. He is led into green pastures 
he had not known, he is taken to the fountains 
that reflect the stars in the shadow of night or 
show the gold of the sun when morning dawns. 
Life becomes real life because everlasting life is 
at the back of it and before-it and all about it. 
This is the consciousness which destroys death 
and darkness. 

The real thing, then, and the true thing, is to 
have this sense of the Infinite Goodness, and to 
live in its presence as the sheep browse in the 
pasture and enjoy life under the care of the 
shepherd. It is a poetical view of our days, but 
just as real as anything can be to one who looks 
out on the paradise of the present and sees God 
must mean well by his children, and desire bless- 
ing and only blessing and beauty to be with 
them. This is glorious in its comfort and 
peace. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


At Hampton Institute. 


One of the busiest seasons of a busy year at 
Hampton Institute is the month of July, when 
about three hundred teachers assemble in a 
summer school of methods, and as many more 
of the leaders of the negro race meet for a 
three days’ session of a workers’ conference. 
This conference has been making for five years 
a systematic study of the conditions and needs 
of the masses of the colored people, discussing 
methods of improvement and reporting upon 
plans carried out from time to time. It has 
been instrumental in greatly stimulating all sorts 
of neighborhood work among mothers and young 
girls and boys, in the establishment of schools 
of domestic science, in the propagation of in- 
formation to the people along sanitary and 
hygienic lines, and, in general, in disseminating 
a healthy spirit of sympathy and helpfulness. 
Through the printed reports of its proceedings 
it has been able to reach a vast number of the 
masses of the people as well as to provide 
sociologists and others interested in race ques- 
tions with trustworthy information. 

Some idea of the dignity and importance of 
this gathering may be inferred from the pres- 
ence at its sessions of such men and women as 
Principal Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee; 
Maria L. Baldwin, the principal of the Agassiz 
School of Cambridge; Rev. Dr. Grimké, the 
well-known Presbyterian clergyman of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Prof. Kelly Miller, Professors 
Richards and Hart and Dr. Shadd, of Howard 
University ; President Johnston of the Virginia 
Collegiate Institute of Petersburg, Va.; and 
many others of equal prominence. 

Principal Washington opened the conference 
with a short address, in which he said that, in 
his opinion, it should be a teacher’s first concern 
to discover what line of work his pupils would 
be able to engage in after leaving.school, and 
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his second concern should be to fit them for 
that particular field of labor. For instance, 
instead of teaching country children who will be 
more likely to become farmers than anything 
else everything except agriculture, that should 
be made their most important study, about 
which all other subjects should revolve. And, 
again, if a girl is to engage in domestic employ- 
ments, she should be taught the various branches 
of domestic science. Mr. Washington said that 
he wanted to see the negro becoming the 
pioneer in introducing agriculture into the pub- 
lic school system. He made a strong plea, also, 
for cleanliness and beauty in school-rooms and 
yards. In regard to the future of his people in 
this country, Mr. Washington expressed himself 
as most hopeful and most encouraged. “If all 
barriers and disadvantages,” he said, “were re- 
moved, there would be nothing left to strive for. 
People can make it inconvenient for us, and 
can withhold some things that we think we 
ought to have; but they can neither give nor 
withhold honor and righteous character.” 

The desirability of teaching agriculture in the 
common schools was emphasized in a report 
made by one of the conference committees, 
which declared that less than 1 per cent. of 
the entire colored school population of the 
South is receiving any instruction in matters 
pertaining to the soil. It is doubtful if the 
percentage is much larger among white chil- 
dren in any part of our country. It also tran- 
spired that only 7 per cent. of the colored 
pupils in higher and secondary schools in the 
South are learning trades; and, although the 
figures are lacking to sustain the impression, 
it is doubtless true that a still smaller per 
cent. are studying domestic science. There 
would not seem to be any immediate danger of 
industrial education becoming too much of a 
fad among the colored people. In a discus- 
sion, at one of the sessions of special methods 
of teaching desirable for negro children, two 
points were made prominent,—one that the 
negro child especially needs such training as 
will develop his will power, and the other that 
even more devices and objects are needed for 
him than for his white fellow-student. Manual 
training, following kindergarten instruction, was 
suggested as a means of developing the will 
and enlarging the experience of the negro 
child. A valuable addition to the educational 
part of the conference programme was a paper 
read by Miss Baldwin on “The Working Value 
of Educational Ideals.” 

One of the evening sessions was devoted toa 
refutal of the charges made against the women 
of the negro race by William Hannibal 
Thomas in the seventh chapter of his book, 
“The American Negro,” recently published by 
the Macmillan Company. The committee on 
religion and ethics sent out some months ago 
over one thousand circular letters to representa- 
tives of the various missionary societies engaged 
in work among the freedmen, as well as to nu- 
merous private individuals, asking for their 
testimony in regard to the truth or falsehood 
of Mr. Thomas’s statements. The result was 
an overwhelming refutation of the charges. 
Many of these letters were read by Rev. 
Dr. Grimké, the committee’s chairman. He was 
followed by Prof. Kelly Miller, who submitted 
a clever review of Mr. Thomas’s book. The 
speaker’s argument was in the nature of a reductio 
ad absurdam, and left at its close very little room 
for the author to stand on. Mr. Miller con- 
fined himself entirely to internal evidence in 
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the book itself, except when he quoted some pre- 
viously published statements of Mr. Thomas’s 
which were in flat contradiction of his “glit- 
tering generalities” in this book. When the 
matter was thrown open to discussion, the tem- 
per of the audience was well shown by the re- 
mark of one member who said she would 
rather do some active service than discuss 
Mr. Thomas, and by that of another who de- 
clared that the author must be so nearly a 
lunatic that the book was hardly worth wasting 
time over. There was a strong sentiment, 
however, in favor of the suppression of its sale. 

The principal address of another evening 
session was on “The Proposed Disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro,” which was discussed in a 
conservative manner by William M. Reid of 
Portsmouth, Va. After reviewing the history 
of the franchise in the various States of the 
Union, Mr. Reid said: “If, then, these North- 
ern Republican States, in which the Negro 
only numbered one in a hundred, did not 
deem it wise to grant him suffrage, how was it 
to be expected that the Southern States in 
which he was in the majority, or else in a large 
minority, should take kindly to extending to 
him unlimited political power? Many of our 
best friends in the North now agree with the 
men of the South that the extension of un- 
limited suffrage was a grave mistake.” The 
speaker objected, however, to racial disfran- 
chisement, arguing that such discrimination 
would defeat the object of a qualified suf. 
frage and fail to purify the ballot. The mat- 
ter was discussed but slightly, the feeling 
being general that political wrangling was not 
one of the objects of the Hampton Conference. 
No resolution was offered concerning the fran- 
chise. 

Some significant statistics were presented con- 
cerning the negroes of Virginia. The total 
value of their property in that State was re- 
ported as $16,286,000, and they pay for the sup- 
port of schools and government nearly $200,000. 
There is much said at present about the cost of 
the colored schools to the white people of the 
State, and it is proposed by some members of 
the Constitutional Convention now sitting in 
Richmond to divide the school tax and give to 
the negro schools only such part of the tax as 
the negroes pay themselves. Yet, even under 
the present arrangement, although the colored 
children form one-third of the whole number en- 
rolled in the public schools, their teachers re- 
ceive but one-fifth of the money paid out by the 
State for school-teaching. At the same time 
four-fifths of the illiteracy of the State of Vir- 
ginia is colored, and the proportion of colored 
criminals to the total number of criminals in the 
penitentiary is about the same. If it were merely 
for the safety of the State, it would seem wise 
that the people of Virginia should not only con- 
tinue to help support the colored schools, but 
that they should increase their appropriation 
and pass a compulsory school law. 

It was recognized and emphasized by the con- 
ference that great care should be exercised in 
the choice of both ministers and teachers, and 
that good moral character, as well as intellectual 
fitness, should be insisted upon in their selec- 
tion. Other resolutions referred to practical 
matters of hygiene, sanitation, and home life, to 
the chances in the South for the negro laborer, 
and to the relations of the races. On the last- 
named subject the following resolution was 
adopted: “Realizing as we do that the two races 
cannot live on the same soil and reach their 
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highest development except under conditions of 
mutual respect and co-operation, we would cul- 
tivate friendly relations with all races. We 
would not regard ourselves as aliens, but as citi- 
zens of one common country, and ready to sac- 
rifice time, talent, and life itself for its protection 
and preservation.” J. E. D. 


The Unitartan Work in the Khasi 
Hills, India. 


The fifth anniversary meetings of the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union took place at Jowai on 
April 6, 7,8. On Saturday evening there was 
a meeting to greet the delegates and friends of 
the union. The following churches were repre- 
sented: Jowai, by U Khro Shyrmang; Nongta- 
lang, by U Khyllaw Padu; Raliang, by Rev. 
David Edwards; Shillong, by U Singbor ; 
Laitlyngkot, by U Mynjrasingh. 

Early on Sunday morning a devotional ser- 
vice was held; and there were two sermon 
meetings, at to A.M. and1Pp.M. The preachers 
were Rev. David Edwards, Babu Radhon 
Singh Berry of the Shillong Brahmo-Somaj, 
U Khyllaw Nongtalang, and U Singbor of 
Shillong. Resolutions were passed expressing 
respectively sympathy with the members of the 
bereaved royal family on account of the death 
of our beloved Empress Victoria and loyal 
congratulations and obeisance to his Majesty 
King Edward VII., emperor of India, on his 
accession to the throne. The following reply 
was received from the secretary to the chief 
commissioner of Assam :— 


To U IanG Kasar, Secretary Khasi Hills Unitarian 

Union, Jowai. 

Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter dated the 11th April, 1901, and to 
express the sincere thanks of the government of 
India for the expressions of sympathy and con- 
dolence which you have been good enough to 
convey on behalf of those present at the annual 
meeting of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, held 
at Jowai on the 7th April, 1901, upon the occa- 
sion of the lamented death of her late Majesty, 
the Queen Empress, and to assure you that the 
message has been transmitted to the proper 
quarter. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedi- 
ent servant, H. CorKERY, 

For. Secretary to the Chief Com. of Assam. 

SHILLONG, April 23, 1901. 

In the afternoon there was a singing and 
preaching procession through the thoroughfares 
of Jowai, after which a conference of Unitarian 
women was held. In the evening a meeting of 
the board of the union took place, in which the 
constitution and rules of the union were re- 
vised. 

On Monday morning, at the business meeting, 
the following resolutions, among others, were 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That the members and delegates and friends 
of the Unitarian churches forming the Khasi Hills Unita- 
rian Union send their greetings to the Unitarians in the 
British Islands, America, and in all parts of the world ; also, 
their greetings and sympathy to the International Council 
of Unitarians and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers; also, their greetings and sympathy to the 
Brahmos of all sections; also, their greetings and loving 
remembrance to Rey. J. T. Sunderland and Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams; also, that they express their deep feel- 
ings of gratitude to the members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for their continued support 
and interest in the Unitarian mission work in the Khasi 
Hills. e 

At noon there was a board meeting again, in 
which the reports from the churches, the report 
of the committee, the report of the Unitarian 
school, and the accounts of the mission and 
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the union funds were read, and other business - 


connected with the work of the union transacted. 
The members’ and churches’ contribution to the 
union in the year 1900 amounted to 63 rupees. 
The Permanent Mission Fund has amounted to 
384 rupees. The number of Unitarians on the 
roll register was 228, with 16 unpaid preachers. 

An anniversary meeting of the children’s 
service was held during the day, and conducted 
by some of the older boys. In the evening there 
was a lecture on “Our Duty to the Children to 
bring them up in the Liberal Faith.” Several 
leading Unitarians took part in the discussion 
of the subject. 

The surest way to enlighten and to rouse the 
spiritual energy of our ignorant hill people is 
by establishing schools among them. The Uni- 
tarian school at Jowai had sixty-nine students, 
of whom thirty were Unitarian children. The 
teaching staff consisted of three teachers. Thé 
monthly expenditure of the school staff was 55 
rupees, or about £50 a year, or half of the 
amount of grant made by the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association for mission work in 
the Khasi Hills. The school is in need of 
intelligent teachers belonging to the Unitarian 
faith. 

We are in sore need of trained preachers to 
take charge of our churches. We now employ 
raw recruits for the work. Every one in the 
meetings felt that there is a most pressing need 
of a European missionary here, who as our 
teacher could train up young men to be 
preachers and who would be our leader and 
minister. 

The meetings were characterized by a feeling 
of unity and enthusiasm amung the members 
and by a determination to work more for the 
spread of the Unitarian faith in the Khasi 
Hills. ~ 

Our motto is “To nangroi”; that is, Do pro- 
gress On. Hajom Ktssor SINGH. 


Lithia Springs Assembly. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Lithia 
Springs Summer School and Chautauqua As- 
sembly will be held August 10-26; and the 
fifteen days will be well filled with lectures, 
study classes, and entertainment. Something 
seems to have been planned for every hour of 
the day, beginning with the devotional half- 
hour at 7.30 A.M. Among the speakers con- 
fidently expected to be present are Mr. Mor- 
ton D. Hull, Rev. F. C. Southworth, presi- 
dent and secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, Prof. Henry H. Barber of Mead- 
ville, Mr. Ormiston Chant of London, Senator 
William E. Mason, Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, 
Prof. Shaler Mathews, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
and Rev. Fred B. Hawley. On Sunday, August 
25, the land is to be formally dedicated to the 
worship of God and the service of man, in the 
love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus. A 
special programme for this day will be an- 
nounced. Dr, Edward Everett Hale of Boston, 
Goy. Yates of Illinois, and other distinguished 
persons are expected to take part in the ser- 
vices. Mr. Douthit has been somewhat em- 
barrassed in his preparations by the fact that 
now, when the labor and cost of many years are 
about to come to fruition by the recent endow- 
ment to insure the permanence of his move- 
ment, a rival Chautauqua has been started at the 
old fair grounds in Shelbyville. Some at a 
distance have confounded this fair ground rival, 
which is a commercial or speculative enterprise 
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with the Lithia Springs Assembly, and thus 
caused some confusion. It is, therefore, es- 
pecially desired that all who are interested in 
Mr. Douthit and the work which he has so 


_ bravely and patiently brought to its present 


standing may rally around it this year, and 
prove it the undoubted success it certainly 
ought to be. A circular, which gives full in- 
formation concerning railroad fare, the rental of 
tents, etc, may be had upon application to 
J. L. Douthit, Lithia, Il. 


Ministers’ Union. 


King’s Chapel will be open at 10.30 A.M. 
Monday, August 5, for a meeting of the Minis- 
ters’ Union, similar in its spirit to a meeting 
held in the same place a year ago. This meet- 
ing cordially invites Christian ministers of every 
name, and seeks to cherish the sense of brother- 
hood among them. With other exercises, some 
Reminiscences of the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ings of more than thirty years ago will be given 
by Rev. Dr. Bates of East Boston. All who are 
interested are cordially invited. 


National Conference Notes. 

The National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches will hold its nine- 
teenth meeting in Saratoga, N.Y., September 
23-26. All the arrangements for the forthcom- 
ing meeting are now nearly completed. The 
Broadway Theatre in Saratoga has been se- 
cured for the place of meeting. This theatre 
is the old town hall, which has been recon- 
structed, and converted into a much better and 
much more attractive audience-room than it 
was formerly. The acoustic properties are as 
nearly perfect as possible. No echoes will pre- 
vent the audience from hearing perfectly every 
speaker. Moreover, by the placing of opera 
chairs in place of the old settees, the seating 
capacity of the hall has. been very much in- 
creased. The floor has been raised in the rear 
of the hall, so that now it slightly inclines to 
the front of the stage. I think, therefore, that 
those who have been distressed by the bad 
acoustic properties of the Convention Hall at 
the last two sessions of the Conference in Sara- 
toga will have now no reason to complain that 
the audience-room is one in which it is unfit to 
hold the meetings of the Conference. The 
theatre is on Broadway, somewhat nearer to 
the United States Hotel than the old Conven- 
tion Hall. In fact, it is very central and acces- 
sible from all parts of the city. 

Arrangements have been completed with the 
Trunk Line Committees to grant reduced rates 
on the cars from all points in New England, the 
Middle States, the Southern States, and the 
Central West. This reduction is at the rate of 
a fare and one-third, on the certificate plan. 
Full directions in regard to the purchase of 
tickets and length of time during which they 
remain good for the trip will be found in the 
circular of information which is printed in the 
official programme of the Conference, which 
will be issued within a few days. These pro- 
grammes are sent out to all the churches and 
other organizations to which delegates’ creden- 
tials are sent. But, if any persons desire to 
obtain copies, they can secure them by writing 
to the secretary, Rev, D. W, Morehouse, 104 
East 2oth Street, New York City, N.Y. 


As heretofore, the headquarters of the Con-| 
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ference will be established at the United States 
Hotel. At this hotel will centre all the social 
life of the Conference. The reception given by 
the women of the National Alliance will be held 
in the large parlors on Tuesday afternoon, as 
will also the reception to be given by the Young 
People’s Religious Union on Thursday after- 
noon. The rates for board and room at the 
United States Hotel will be $3 per day. This is 
$2 per day less than their usual rate. Of 
course, it will be greatly to the advantage of dele- 
gates to stop at the United States Hotel, But 
for those who prefer cheaper rates a list of 
hotels and boarding-houses is given, ranging 
from $2.50 to $1 per day. A full list of these is 
published in the official programme. 

The preference for Saratoga over any other 
place of meeting has been so widely expressed 
that the council felt that it would be serving 
the best interest of the Conference by choosing 
this place this year. And it is to be hoped that 
the very moderate railroad fares, the excellence 
of the accommodations, the fine acoustic quali- 
ities of the Broadway Theatre, in which the 
meetings will be held, and the local attractions 
of Saratoga, combined with the chances which 
it affords for making excursions to Mount Mc- 
Gregor, Lake George, and other points of inter- 
est, and, above all, the interest of the Unitarian 
cause, which the Conference serves, and the 
especially fine programme which has been pre- 
pared, will secure a very large attendance this 
year. D. W. M. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


At the evening meeting of our society at the 
Isles of Shoals the subject was “How can 
Young People help in Church Work?” This 
was divided into three parts,—attendance and 
membership, missionary work, and local charity 
work. 

The first part was treated by Rev. George W. 
Solley of Deerfield, Mass., as follows :— 


How can YOUNG PEOPLE HELP THE CHURCH 
BY ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP? 


I wonder if this subject was assigned to me 
because it is one of my hobbies? It is indeed 
a vital subject both for our day and for our 
young people. 

There is no need to-day to fear that our 
Unitarian denomination is going to become 
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over-pious or sanctimonious or that it is going 
to revive any old superstitions or sink back into 
ritualism. So I am not going to spend any time 
in trying to prove what we are not going to 
become or do. 

I believe that our rational Christianity now 
stands where it does not fear anything. We 
have nothing to fear except that we shall not 
enter into the many doors of our present 
opportunity, into the full glory of our inheri- 
tance. I believe that we are going to accept 
good methods wherever we can find them, and 
adapt them to our needs. 

As we look at the conditions of our religious 
life to-day, we cannot but be jealous for the 
young people of our denomination,—that they 
arise to the height of their opportunity in this 
our day. Just think: we stand as the only re- 
ligious denomination which holds its doors open 
to all truth. We are the only religious denomi- 
nation which freely accepts what reason and 
science can bring us. We have rationalized 
our thought: it is now time for us to rational- 
ize our methods. 

Our young people can help the church in the 
matter of attendance upon its services and 
meetings by creating an entirely new sentiment 
regarding these things. This is one of the 
best opportunities which they have before them 
at the opening of this new century. It is en- 
tirely in the hands of our young people to-day 
whether or not the next generation shall be 
one of church-goers, whether religion shall be 
healthy, strong, vital, or whether it shall be 
flabby, sentimental, and indifferent. So great 
is the opportunity that I present it here to our 
young people as a veritable challenge. 

In our day the matter of church attendance 
has become a matter of convenience. People go 
to church when they cannot work up any excuse 
against going. On one Sunday it is too hot, 
on another Sunday it is too cold, and on an- 
other it is so pleasant that it must be spent out 
of doors; on another, a friend is visiting, and 
must be attended to. And so it goes, until many 
church audiences grow smaller and smaller. It 
becomes a fixed sentiment in the community to 
attend church at convenience. If a minister was 
to put down on paper the hollow excuses which 
are made to him for non-attendance in one 
month, you would blush to hear them read. 

Again, many people go to church when there 
is some special attraction, the same as they 
flock to the theatre. Many of the evangelical 
churches to-day which have large audiences 
are run altogether by attractions. Think of 
this being the motive for church attendance! 
Either there is a “boy singer” or a “missionary 
concert” or a half-hour organ recital before 
service. One Baptist church in the Connecticut 
Valley advertised “a drink of lemonade and a 
fan for every church attendant in the hot 
weather.” This is only “fakirism,” after the 
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methods of the Kickapoo Indian shows, which 
only creates a false thirst, and which will die its 
own timely death. 

Worship, instruction, and inspiration are the 
things which history shows us to have drawn 
and uplifted people to a better life in the past. 
And these are God’s eternal forces for church 
attendance forall time. People in the end will 
go where these things are. One reason why our 
High Church friends are drawing such crowds 
and attracting such attention to-day is that, in 
spite of the millinery and ritualism which they 
have resurrected, they have adopted these 
old eternal methods of worship and inspira- 
tion which is what the human heart really 
craves and what it finally will have. I was 
talking lately with one of New~ York’s most 
successful young business men, who is very 
much drawn toward High Church ritualism 
and even Roman Catholicism. I asked him 
why, and he answered: “I must have wor- 
ship and inspiration. I am buried all the week 
in my business, and on Sunday I must come in 
contact with religious things and get an up- 
lift.” To him the High Church forms inspire 
worship and thoughtfulness, and he goes where 
he can get these things. But the idea that, to 
have worship and inspiration, one must go back 
to the materialistic forms of medieval Christian- 
ity is one of the most absurd ideas being pre- 
sented in our day. I believe that no church is 
better able to present reverence, devotion, wor- 
ship, and inspiration than the church which has 
all its windows open to the light, the church 
which places its reason at the command of God, 
and which considers every faculty sacred. The 
liberal church to-day faces the opportunity of 
presenting to the world the sweetest and most 
uplifting form of church service which the world 
has ever seen. Non-church attendance has 
about reached its lowest ebb. The churches 
which are now filled by artificial methods will 
soon also be emptied. The present craze for 
resurrected medizval church mysticism will 
soon pass away. Then the church which appeals 
to the whole rational, well-balanced, and healthy 
manhood will find itself leading the van, and its 
ranks filled with many followers. 

But we must not think that the problem of 
church attendance in our day is either a strange 
problem or a new one. You have only to read 
church history to find in every country that again 
and again church attendance and interest in the 
church has reached its lowest ebb. In Wesley’s 
day a man was ridiculed who was religious. 
The Sir Roger De Coverley papers hold up to 
scorn the typical wooden minister of his day. 
I have seen an old letter written from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1775, by a man who had moved 
from the western part of the State. In this 
letter he deplores the condition of the church, 
and especially the lack of religious interest 
among young people. 

Our young people to-day have the opportunity 
of turning the tide of church interest and church 
attendance. They have only to let the true idea 
of church attendance possess them; and then 
they will do the work, and the tide will be 
turned. I believe in the future that our healthy 
young people are going to attend church, because 
it ministers to their highest needs. This is the 
strongest and most rational reason why they 
should attend church. They must see that 
church attendance brings them what nothing 
else can. Then they will not neglect it or miss 
it. Church attendance, worship, service, will 
become the first and not the last thing in life. 
When a person believes a thing to be vital to 
him, that thing he is going to have at any cost. 
Nothing will stand in the way of his securing a 
thing which he believes tu be vital to his life. 
Sunday may be stormy; but, if church worship 
and service is vital to your life during seven 
days, then the storm will not hinder your attend- 
ance at church. Sunday may be pleasant, and 
friends may entice you into many pleasures; 
but they will not prevail, because you consider 
worship and service to be vital to your life. 
You, like the ancient Hebrew of old, will con- 
secrate Sunday to the highest things in life. 
Rain, heat, boating, golfing, friends, will not 
have any weight when our young people fully 
believe that church attendance, worship, inspi- 
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ration, are more vital to their lives. The real 
reason that Roman Catholic churches are full 
to-day is because her members believe that 
church attendance is vital to their highest inter- 
ests. The reason the churches of our Puritan 
ancestors were filled on Sunday was that they 
believed church attendance was vital to their 
interests. 

Our young people cannot do a greater work 
to-day for the church than to believe and to 
make others believe that church attendance is 
vital to them. 

Our young people can help the church in the 
matter of church membership in the same way. 
Church membership is one of the essentials of 
the old Mayflower Puritanism. 

When the Puritan had built his log house, he 
built his log meeting-house, This was the cli- 
max of his building. He was going to have a 
church, if he mounted cannon on the top of it to 
keep the Indians away. He went with his gun 
over his shoulder, and his family following on 
behind, from the youngest to the oldest, through 
the snow in winter and in the heat of sum- 
mer; and there he sat in his meeting-house, and 
froze hands and feet for four hours every 
seventh day during the long winter. He did it 
by pure act of will. He was going to worship 
God. He was going to look after the interests 
of his soul. The highest things in life demanded 
his closest attention. And so the early Puritan 
church became the climax and crown of the Puri- 
tan Commonwealth. Membership in the church 
was one of the most sacred things of the Puri- 
tan’s life. It was a thing to aspire to. 

To-day our young people can make church 
membership the same thing. We have now 
brushed aside all of the old superstitions which 
were once connected with church membership: 
now we can make it mean more than it ever has 
before. It rests with our young people to en- 
tirely change the sentiment of our day toward 
church membership. 

Young people by the scores who have been 
indifferent and careless about attachments to 
their own church will give up their reason, join 
a ritualistic church, and become its most de- 
voted followers, attendants, and supporters. 
Thus they make joining the church to become 
a lapsing back into medizvalism or into Ortho- 
doxy. I ask why should not uniting with a 
Unitarian church mean much more to a person 
than uniting with any other church on earth? 
Surely it is further advanced, surely it has 
more truth to offer, surely it has a broader field 
of service. We Unitarians do not ask people to 
attend church or unite with a church to save 
their souls, or that they may be classed with 
saints who have a ticket of surety for the next 
world, But why should we not ask everybody 
to unite in a church for one common purpose of 
searching for truth, building up character, and 
the bringing in of the kingdom of God here, now, 
upon this earth? That is an object for church 
membership greater than that of soul-saving or 
separation of saints from sinners. Our Unita- 
rian young people can place membership in the 
church upon a higher plane than it is in churches 
of the older order. 

Suppose our young people all took this atti- 
tude: I am going to unite with our church. I 
am going to ally myself and all of my powers to 
form an organization which will stand for all 
that is highest and holiest in man and in the 
community. I am going to give this organiza- 
tion the very best of my powers and resources. 
I will set apart so much of my time for its ser- 
vices. I will set apart so much of my time for 
the work which it may put upon me, I will con- 
tribute regularly so much of my income to its 
support, just as I pay my taxes or my music- 
teacher or my lodge fees. I will see how many 
people I can influence to unite with me in its 
worship and in its good works. I will make the 
church first in my society interests; and, finally, 
I will bring up my children to look. upon the 
church in the same way that I do myself. I will 
teach them what a great place it occupies in 
the civilization and evolution of the race. I will 
do this of my own free will, because I believe 
that it is the best thing both for myself and 
for society at large. 

We need to-day to make an appeal to the 
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heroism of our young people. We want to trust 
them a little more, and to appeal more to the 
highest within them. There has been a fixed 
sentiment in the past that, to influence young 
people, you must come to them with a plate of 
ice-cream in one hand and a baseball club in 
the other. I believe it rests with our young 
people of to-day to prove that that which ap- 
peals to the highest in their natures has the 
greatest attraction for them. Our young people 
to-day should completely annihilate the ie 
that they must be coaxed into the church by 
means of sugar-plums. 

It is not a hard matter to get people to unite 
with the church. I believe that it is the logical 
outcome of church work. I know of a country 
minister who went a short time ago to a very 
barren field, and opened the doors of an old 
“dormant” Unitarian church. He wanted to 
see what could be done. He was not even 
promised a salary by this church. He went out 
and gathered the scattered remnants of liberal 
people together, and had preaching services and 
a Sunday-school. One year after he came, he 
went about with a clearly written ethical cove- 
nant statement; and over twenty people signed it 
at once, and half of them were men. 

Some churches are now considering what is 
called an absentee membership. Many parishes 
are sending out dozens of young people into 
business and. into schools and colleges every 
year. There should be something to attach 
these young people to the old home church. 
There are many liberal people scattered all 
over our land in places where no Unitarian 
church exists. A movement could be easily 
started to bind these people to some liberal 
church centre. 


I do not see why there could not be a yearly. 


movement in every Young People’s Religious 
Union to prepare a class of young people to 
unite with the church. Why could not a real 
healthy sentiment in this direction be created in 
every union? Our young people have either 
been indifferent in the past or they have let 
the ritualistic churches do this for them. Why 
do we not now do it for ourselves in a much 
better way ? 

Young people are stirred by an appeal to 
heroism. If we can make them feel that the 
church is not going on and that civilization will 
not advance and that society is not going to 
become bettered unless they take an active part 
in it, then we shall give an heroic call to duty. 
As evolution progresses, duty does not fade out 
of life. The greater the evolution, the more 
duty becomes imperative, the stronger become 
the ethical and altruistic instincts. The good 
of evolution is perfection. 

As young people’s societies, let us arise to 
the point of heroism in helping the church 
where the famous words of the old hymn shall 
be the tune to which we march onward,— 


“Brothers, we are treading where the saints 
have trod.” 


Che Sunday School. 


The acceptance and influence of “Our Faith” 
constantly increases. There is no telling how 
far this little statement of belief may go te 
unify and strengthen our churches. Very often 
the cohesive power of ideas is much greater 
than the power of methods and administration. 
If we can kindle a spirit of zeal and loyalty in 
our ranks, the rest will quickly follow. The 
binding and inspiring source must be within. 
Pressure from without is valuable ; but it is not 
of the highest kind, neither is it the most ef- 
fectual. - 

In our Billerica church last Sunday morning 
a service was held, the last of the season, de- 
voted to a symposium on “Our Faith.” Five 
ministers were expected, each assigned to one 
of the five points. This is one of the constant 
symptoms which I find vindicating that this 
statement of belief appeals to the Unitarian 
people as nothing else has before. It is simple 
and central, and only vague as great truths 
necessarily are. But what I wished to say par- 
ticularly under this head was the fact that at 
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this meeting leaflets were distributed in the con- 
dag tres One was the little slip published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, to the ex- 
tent of many thousands, on which was printed 
the “Faith” itself. The other leaflet was headed 
“Therefore,” being a very brief commentary 
of “Our Faith,” by Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D. 


. As one of the speakers. was Dr. Savage, the ap- 


Vo cerpiaag of this leaflet was very apparent. 
give below this logical application of our be- 
lief. It has just been printed by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society on a small slip, in taste- 
ful form, and will be furnished without charge 
in any number of copies to any Sunday-school 
or church wishing it. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody once preached a very inter- 
esting sermon, which was afterward published, 
from the simple word, “Therefore.” He de- 
clared it to be the pivot of all religious action 
and character. Beliefs lying dormant in the 
mind never obtain a “therefore.” But, when re- 
ligion has its full course, then results follow 
from the “therefore” of abstract truth. If we 
believe certain great principles, then certain ef- 
fects ought to spring from such great causes. 
Dr. Savage incorporated these’ “therefores” in a 
sermon some years ago. The title of his dis- 
course being “Concrete Religion,” I am very 
glad to see this logical use of “Our Faith” pre- 
served and made available for general use: — 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God. There- 
fore, I have no fear, but go about my daily work 
in trustfulness and gladness of heart. 

I believe in the Brotherhood of Man. There- 
fore, I love my fellow-men, and act with good 
will toward all. 


I believe in the Leadership of Jesus. There- 
fore, I follow him. 
I believe in Salvation by Character. There- 


fore, I keep my heart pure, and my thoughts set 
upon high things, that I may grow into the life 
divine. 

I believe in the Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever. Therefore, the cares of 
this world cannot utterly weigh me down. The 
glory of the unseen is ever before me, I live 
not for this world only, but in anticipation of an 
infinite future. 

In this connection, announcement should be 
made that the next year’s lessons, published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, will be on 
the subject of “Our Faith,”—twenty lessons, cov- 
ering about one-half of the school year. The 
topics of these lessons would seem to be timely. 
Not only has general attention been drawn to 
this particular statement of belief, but interest 
has been aroused to have the doctrines unfolded 
to the young people. The publications of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society have been 


“numerous and varied for the past ten years. 


The preponderance has been greatly on the side 
of studies in the Bible. Catechisms such as 
ames Freeman Clarke’s “Manual of Unitarian 
elief,” Savage’s “Unitarian Catechism,” and 
Dole’s “A Catechism of Liberal Faith,” have 
been sent out. These and others like them have 
answered well the needs of doctrinal teaching ; 
but there is evidently a place for some direct, 
clear teaching of such cardinal points as those 
embodied in “Our Faith.” This can be done 
without bigotry or sectarianism. The five truths 
expressed in this little creed are so inclusive as 
to provide wide sympathy and continued pro- 
gress. There must be lines of lattitude and 
longitude, in order to make use of earth’s spaces. 
They do not confine, but they define. So it is 
with this statement to which I refer. Rightly 
taught, it should impart truth, liberty, and well- 
governed vigor to the young mind and life. 

It is quite probable that some criticism may 
be made, as has been made, that there are many 
good and true things that might be stated that 
are left out. I do ‘not see how this can be 
avoided. The right kind of teaching will in- 
corporate these additional facts and truths. If 
some one believes heartily in the contributing 
power of science to religion, let him unite it with 
some appropriate head. Surely, sociology and 
practical religion ought to find full recognition 
when a teacher is handling “The Brotherhood 
of Man” and “Salvation by Character.” Possi- 

bly, some one may wish some statement had 


w been made about the Bible; but this would 
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seem to be a case where the means are exalted 
above the ends. No one can very well teach 
these five points without drawing from the 
Bible. Jesus is fully recognized as a leader, 
and it follows that one must go to the New 
Testament for his resource in enforcing this 
point. Soin many other phases of the matter. 
Any statement of religious belief ever made or 
to be made will entail important omissions. I 
prefer this simplicity and silence to the diffuse- 
ness and detailed. utterances which are sure to 
accompany an elaborate creed. : 

This leads me to say that, when the lessons on 
“Our Faith” are ended, twenty lessons will be 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
under the title “About the Bible.” A wish has 
been expressed for some text-book which will 
summarize and review the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures as a whole. With this aim in 
view the lessons will be planned. It is in- 
tended that the best results of modern scholar- 
ship shall be recognized, together with such a 
spiritual purpose as shall render the old Bible 
into new terms of loyalty, reverence, and appre- 
ciation. The lessons in both courses, making 
forty in all, will be issued in weekly two-page 
leaflets, and sent out, as heretofore, in monthly 
bundles to the Sunday-schools. Specimen les- 
sons of the first course on “Our Faith” will be 
ready by August ro. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society is tak- 
ing special pains to provide worthy material for 
the primary work. It moves carefully toward 
the objects, not wishing to put forth any primary 
helps which are not creditable and worthy. In 
the midst of so much discussion as to methods 
and in view of the great importance of the 
primary work in our Sunday-school, this caution 
is every way commendable. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells prepared, and the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society published, forty most excellent 
lessons for the Primary Department. They in- 
clude pictures which the pupil takes home, and 
four-page leaflets for the teacher, which includes 
the picture. These leaflets embody large re- 
sources for a thoughtful teacher. 1 do not see 
how such a one can fail of securing good results 
with Mrs. Wells’s lessons. I specially commend 
them to the attention of our Sunday-school 
workers. 

In addition to Mrs. Wells’s admirable lessons 
a new current course will be issued the coming 
Sunday-school year. Forty lessons for primary 
classes have been prepared by Miss Amelia M. 
Mulliken of Lexington, who has had a large ex- 
perience in kindergarten work, both in the day- 
school and the Sunday-school. The publication 
will be a monthly pamphlet containing four 
lessons. They embody music, poems, talks to 
pupils, and directions for teachers. A fine 
picture accompanies each lesson, and is used as 
a subject for instruction. As in Mrs. Wells’s 
series of lessons, the pictures are to be taken 
home by the pupil and put in an album provided 
for the purpose. Week by week the book grows. 
On the page opposite the picture the pupil can 
print or write whatever the teacher sees fit. 
Specimens of this course by Miss Mulliken 
will be ready on August Io. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will be held October 23 and 24 
at Plymouth, Mass., by invitation of the First 
Parish of that town (Rev. John Cuckson, minis- 
ter). The cordial hospitality offered by Mr. 


Business Notices. 


Curious Comfort. The laws of comfort are hard to 
understand. Of only-one thing can we besure. That is, 
that we know when we are comfortable. There is a chair 
on exhibition at the Paine Furniture warerooms this week 
which is the limit of comfort. It is a benediction and a 
blessing to your tired bones. There is-a picture and a 
description of it in‘another column of this paper, but one 
looks in vain for any suggestion of its phenomenal com- 
fort in the outline of the frame or in the seat itself. 
Theories fail, but the fact endures. The chair is a marvel 
of comfort, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has-a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 
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To reach the Pan-American Exhibition ‘at Buffalo 
most pleasantly from Boston and other New England 
points, one should go and return over the great northern 
scenic route, via White River Junction, Central Vermont 
Railway, Montreal, and Niagara Falls. The Central 
Vermont offers the lowest rates over this most attractive 
line both for excursion tickets, with side-trip features, 
such as the Thousand Islands, Quebec, and Lake Cham- 
plain, as well as for personally conducted tours, Those 
interested in making the trip to Buffalo with the least 
possible expense, and also in seeing the finest scenery of 
New England and lower Canada, should address T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A. Central Vermont Railway, 306 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, for Pan-American folder and book 
of tours. 


Ravenna, Ohio.—The plan is working admirably. 
Already the results are most gratifying. The children are 
thoroughly interested, and an absence is a rare occurrence 
in our school.—A. D. Otrn. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Marriages. 


In West Townsend, 23d ult., by Rev. George S$. Shaw, 
of Ashby, Rey. Ruben S, Cook and Mrs. Eliza J. Dexter, 
both of ‘Townsend. 

In Ashby, 24th ultt., by Rev George S. Shaw, Wm. S. 
ee of ‘Townsend Harbor, and Hattie L. Davis, of 
Pepperell. 

In Belmont, 24th ult., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Harold 
W. Kent and Hattie F. McWain. 

In Columbus, Ohio, 24th Jult., by _ Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D,, Charles Edmund Haigler and Florence 
Harlow Derby. 


Deaths. 


At Woodbrook, New Brighton (Staten Island), isth 
ult, Sarah Chandler Goodhue King, wife of Percy R. 
King, and only child of Robert Clarkson Goodhue and 
Sarah Chandler Parker. 


At Lynn, July 17, Catherine W., widow of Elbridge 
Lovejoy, 74 yrs. . 


We are bereft of one who was to us an example of true 
womanhood in the household and in the community. Her 
strong and sympathetic nature had been fashioned by all 
that is wise and good and benevolent into a pure and beau- 
tiful character, and no one could more sweetly or nobly 
fulfil in unostentatious ways the laws of Christian service. 
She had been for many years the devoted, hospitable, and 
generous president of the Ladies’ Society of the Unitarian 
church ; and in the many benevolent organizations of the 
city, of which she was a busy member, her counsel and sup- 
port were always sought. In her sorrows she was patient 
and cheerful, and by untiring kindness won the affection 
of all hearts, Hers was 

... ‘the reverent, listening love 
That waits all day on thee 
With the service of a watchful heart.” 
S. B.S, 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
.». Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


,PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


you want first-class accommodations at 
a private residence,—large piazza, quiet and 
homelike,— at reasonable rates, conveniently 
located for the Exposition, address Mrs. B. H. 


GROVE, Io1 Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

References: Adelbert L. Hudson, Frederic H. Kent, 
pastors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively ; 
Oscar B, Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, Pa 


ee 
hee FOR PAN-AMERICAN GUESTS 

in, private family until October 1. Convenient to 
O. S, NicHots, 37 Vernon 


Exposition grounds. Mrs, 


Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Se 
5 OMe eee pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 

4 Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine 


‘oves, free hotel 
site. Address E, S. REAp, HiGHLAND ‘ 


PRINGS, Va. 
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Cuckson and his people will be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by all. Our records do not give 
proof of any similar meeting at Plymouth for 
many years back. I believe it will be a source 
of benefit and pleasure to all to meet in 
this historic place. Deeper even than the 
cherished memories and associations of the 
spot will be the thought of those early founda- 
tion principles which were in the Pilgrims’ 
work and hope. Education in religion and in 
God’s word was to them a sacred obligation. 
Preaching and instruction went hand in hand. 
The open Bible required the open mind. It will 
be good to visit the first saurces of New Eng- 
land, and consider at that fountain the great 
subjects of child nurture and character-making. 
EpwarpD A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Conferences, 


Gloucester, Mass.— The _ neighborhood 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance at the vestry 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, was held 
last week. There were about eighty people 
present, including many of the summer colony, 
among the congregation being visitors from New 
York, Boston, Cambridge, Haverhill, Marble- 
head, Beverly, Peabody, Salem, Chicago, 
Weston, Medford, Greenfield, and even as far 
west as Fergus Falls, Minn. After a musical 
programme under the direction of Mrs. Preston 
Friend, Rev. B, R. Bulkeley gave the address of 
the day on “The Influence of Poetry,”— a word 
picture of the part which poetry and the poetic 
plays in our every-day life. He believed that 
comparatively few have any deep regard for 
poetry, and made a plea for larger interest. 
While it is difficult to define the nature of poe- 
try, he thought of it as a happy union of serious 
thought and rhythmic language, and found the 
secret of its influence in its representation of the 
truth, involving the idea of goodness, and in its 
revelation of beauty. Poetry touches the whoie 
of life, and helps us to see the connection of 
things. It begets a consciousness of resource 
and gives a hint of the largeness of true life. 
Many illustrations were given from the poets. 
As the essay was short, Mr. Bulkeley read several 
little poems, including some of hisown. Rev. 
Robert Collyer followed, in a pleasant vein of 
comment and poetic suggestion, agreeing sub- 
stantially with the essayist. He gave personal 
reminiscences and anecdotes, and repeated an 
original poem on “Saxon Grit” from memory. 
Rev. G. E. Littlefield of Haverhill spoke of his 
joy in the occasion and the poetic suggestions 
on every side. Mrs. Robert Willard of Cam- 
bridge and Mrs. Maria H. Bray of Gloucester 
were called upon, and spoke briefly in sympa- 
thy with the theme. Following the speaking 
and music, a luncheon was served, followed by 
an enjoyable session of social intercourse. A 
novel feature of the affair was the guest book, 
which every one present was requested to sign. 
The neighborhood meeting was successful in 
every feature, profitable in the beauty and 
thought of the speakers who discussed the 
theme and enjoyable because of its sociability. 
Mrs. Harvey C. Smith presided, and introduced 
the speakers. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Rev. John W. Chadwick will 
preach at the First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday morning, August 4. 


Boston Common.—Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: The attendance at the open-air 
meeting last Sunday was a little less than usual, 
owing to the threatening skies. But everything 
went off with spirit and success. The opening 
exercises were conducted by Rev. H. H. Saun- 
derson, and the speakers were Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin and Rev. Ernest C. Smith. Miss Hultin 
spoke on the subject of a daily consciousness of 
sonship, and how it glorifies and dignifies life. 
Mr. Smith preceded Miss Hultin with a subject 
which happily blended, his topic being the ideal 
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and the real in human experience. The speak- 
ers next Sunday, August 4, will be Rev. W. J. 
Batt, chaplain of the Concord Reformatory, and 
Rev. L. R. Daniels of Natick Mass. Service at 
5 P.M, fifth tree from Charles Street on the 
Beacon Street mall. All welcome. 


Bath, N.H.— Rev. Isaac F. Porter: At this 
season, when so many churches are closed for 
vacation, All Souls’ Church is holding regular 
services. A pleasant feature’was the recent ser- 
vice of Children’s Sunday. The Alliance 
Branch is preparing for its annual sale on 
August 22. The encouragement which friends 
have given in the past leads us to hope for their 
continued interest this year. Contributions for 
the tables may be sent to Mrs. Napoleon Foster 
or to Miss Mary Jackman. 


Billerica, Mass.—On Sunday, July 28, a 
service of notable interest was held in the an- 
cient First Parish (Unitarian) Church of Billerica. 
A commentary on our faith, the Unitarian gos- 
pel, was given by the following persons: “The 
Fatherhood of God,” by Rev. Minot O. Simons 
of Cleveland, Ohio (former pastor at Billerica) ; 
“The Brotherhood of Man,” by Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, present pastor of this church; “The 
Leadership of Jesus” by Mr. Earl C. Davis of 
Auburn, Me., a student of Harvard Divinity 
School; “Salvation by Character,” by Rev. 
Harry Jeschke of Hackensack, N.J.; “The 
Progress of Mankind Onward and Upward For- 
ever,” by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., of New 
York. Friends from neighboring towns shared 
the services, a helpful inspiration being received 
from each speaker. The church, as usual, will 
be closed through August. 


Buffalo, N.¥.—The special services held 
here during the Exposition are proving very 
successful. In the morning the service is at 
the Church of Our Father, on Delaware Avenue, 
and the evening service at the Parkside Uni- 
tarian Church. Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marl- 
boro, Mass., preached at both services on 


Sunday, July 31. 


Deerfield, Mass.—Rev. George W. Solley 
preached a farewell sermon on Sunday, July 2t. 
Mr. Solley goes to Boston to become pastor of 
the Unitarian church, Dix Street, Dorchester. 
The congregation was large, and deeply at- 
tentive. After five years’ successive ministry, 
nothing but harmony and hearty fellowship 
prevails in every part of the church organiza- 
tion. The growth and enthusiasm of the Sun- 
day-school are perhaps particularly noticeable. 


Falmouth, Mass.—Services under Unita- 
rian auspices are to be held in the lower town 
hall on the four Sundays in August, the 
preachers being Messrs. Lazenby, Reed, Lyon, 
and Crooker. At Chapoquoit, West Falmouth, 
by request of the summer residents, Rev. W. H. 
Lyon holds services during the Sundays of 
his vacation in his home. The families of the 
‘island’ and some from the mainland make a 
congregation which fills the ground floor. The 
services are unsectarian, and are heartily sup- 
ported by members of various communions. 


Greenfield, Mass.—The guild of the young 
people connected with All Souls’ have placed 
an appropriate tablet upon the outside of the 
church, giving name, hours of service, etc. 


Hampton Falls, N.H.—First Congrega- 
tional Church, Samuel C. Beane, D.D., acting 
minister: The society has recently repaired its 
church edifice and improved its furnishing. 
Always a gem of a country meeting-house, it is 
more winsome than ever. Its unique and 
singularly attractive pulpit arrangement was 
planned by the late Rev. Thomas B. Fox, then 
of Newburyport. A recent Sunday Floral Con- 
cert was of unusual merit, and attracted a large 
audience. Though services are held only dar- 
ing the warmer months, few of our churches 
can show so united and devoted a band of 
members or so large a percentage of members 
ready for every good word and work. Visitors 
at the neighboring seashore resorts are always 
welcome to this meeting-house among the de- 
lightful fields and orchards of Hampton Falls. ! 
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Lynn, Mass.—During the vacation of the 
pastor, Rev. S. B. Stewart, the pulpit will be 
occupied as follows: August 4, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth; August rr, Rev. W. W. Fenn; 
August 18, Rev. J. H. Crooker; August 27, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. 


Salem, Mass.—Union services for the sum- 
mer are being held in the North Church. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Church of Our Father, 
of which Rev. A. G. Jennings is the pastor, was 
destroyed by fire on July 26, after being struck 
by lightning. It was erected in 1893, and was 
one of the most attractive churches in the city. 
It was constructed of pressed brick and stone, 
the brick running up for about half ‘the height. 
The roof fell in, damaging the church furni- 
ture and the interior finish. The pipe organ is 
practically destroyed, but may possibly be re- 
paired. ‘The Sunday-school rooms and church 
parlor were flooded with water, and the carpet 
and furnishings ruined. No accurate estimate 
of the loss can be given; but it will probably 
reach from $5,000 to $7,000, partially coveted 
by insurance. There is no question about the 
church being rebuilt. A special meeting of the 
board of trustees will be called within a few 
days, and at that time action will be taken for 
its reconstruction. There are no services in the 
church during the’summer; and it is hoped to 
have the damage repaired by September, at the 
time they were to be resumed. The Central 
Congregational Church sent a prompt and gen- 
erous offer of their own church building, if it 
should be needed. No one is able to state 
where the lightning struck the building, and it 
is certain that the fire had been burning some 
time before it was discovered. 


Rev. James Rawlings. 


Mr. Rawlings was born in England in August, 
1853. After coming to America, he lived some 
time in Los Angeles, Cal. Going from 
there, he spent some time in Harvard. Then he 
went to Leadville, Col., where he married 
Mina Pritchard in August, 1876. Returning 


East, he preached first in Shirley, Mass., and - 


afterward in Dixfield, Me. After having spent 
several years in British Columbia, he returned 
to Colorado, and died in Victor on Sunday, 
June 23, 1901. He was buried in Leadville on 
Thursday, June 27, leaving a wife and one son, 
Beecher, who was born at Shirley, Mass. Rev. 
A. A. Hoskin, of Unity Church in Pueblo, 
conducted the funeral service. A large attend- 
ance of the citizens of Leadville testified to the 
esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. Rawlings were 
held. 


Mrs, Percy R. King. a 


“To live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


Her painful six months’ illness could not 
prepare the many friends of Mrs, Percy R. King 
for her death, since the touch of pain seemed to 
quicken her heroic will, and the bodily peril to 
exalt her. As long as she could, she masked 
her sufferings and concealed her danger. When 
this could no longer be honestly done, she took 
her counsel with the few nearest, and faced the 
coming mystery, not only with the clear-sighted 
courage which always had been hers, but with 
a calm depth of religious conviction which awed 
and consoled even those who knew her best. 

She was a rare and great soul. The victories 
of a good woman’s life are too personal, too 
spiritual, to be much “seen of men.”*' Yet she 
conveyed to every one she met a sense of ardent 
purpose, of loyal, self-forgetting affection; and 
she was “rewarded openly” by quick and grate- 
ful recognition of many. The poor were always 
her friends, especially if they served her or she 


them, or if they touched her daily life, however ~ 


distantly. Her charities were active, personal, 
and unremitting. When, at the last, she set her 
house in order, she remembered with special 
tenderness all the kind of people whom others 
forget. 


mo 


’ titles. 
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Both by inheritance and conviction she was 
strongly a Unitarian. Her early life was much 
under the influence of Dr. Bellows, the honored 
friend of her father and grandfather; and her 

outh caught something of his warmth of feel- 
ing, his humanitarian zeal. She remained 
stanchly devoted to All Souls’ Church under 
succeeding ministers, and always took a leading 
part in its various charities. The Unitarian 
church at Staten Island, associated with the 
distinguished name and voice of Curtis, was no 
less dear fo her. Its pleasant chapel was 
largely her design, as it was the gift of her 
family. She had rendered it devoted service ; 
and here, by her own wish, her simple funeral 
was held. Posies of humble wild flowers were 
laid by unknown hands among her roses, lilies, 
and palms ; and there was a purple shadow, like 
a cypress, from the great copper beeches of 
Woodbrook. 

Though eminently democratic and American 


“in her opinions, she had in her character a touch 


of patrician reserve and a dauntless sense of 
personal honor which seemed of the olden 
time. Like the great ladies of France, whose 
portraits she much resembled, she could have 
ascended the guillotine without a sob. But she 
particularly detested luxury, ostentation, and 
Hers was the real zod/esse, whose watch- 
word is “God and my duty,” and which is most 


“noble in the face of danger and sacrifice. 


‘In the Jast two years she had been absorb- 
ingly interested in the new Hackley School at 
Tarrytown, conducted by her friend and former 
pastor, Mr. Williams, She became a trustee 
of the school, began to create a fund for its en- 
dowment, and entered her only son as its first 
pupil. Her mother, with her eager co-opera- 
tion, planned and gave a noble building to bear 
the Goodhue name. Of this she saw no stone 
laid, but, as long as her strength permitted, in- 
formed herself constantly of its progress. It 


will remain, in a tragic, unforeseen sense, her 


own memorial. 

_ She had a romantic, humble loyalty toward 
the honor and good name of her ancestors. 
She is gathered with them in a vast sepulchre 
at Greenwood. Their old portraits in stately 
Woodbrook, her grandfather’s country house, 


~~ megicre she died, gave her companionship all her 
i 


félong. But noone of them could have been 

thier than herself of honor and remem- 
No one ever needed less the borrowed 
ies of long descent. She kept herself “un- 

tted from’the world.” Her real distinction 
was not social, but spiritual, in that she accom- 
plished every difficult duty for the love of God 
man, and carried her cross to the end with 


a > never failed. 
ag?" THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 
~~ 


Were and Chere. 


In the middle of the seventeenth century it 
was the custom in certain parts of England, 
says George Redway, for children going to 
school to carry in their satchel with their books 
a pipe of tobacco which their mother had filled. 
At the accustomed hour, books were laid aside, 
pipes were lighted and smoked under the teach- 
er’s direction. 


Prof. Max Kassowitz of Vienna has stated 
that experiments with students at the University 
of Heidelberg proved that the smallest quanti- 
ties of alcohol, even less than half a pint of 
beer, affected the mental capacity in certain 
simple and measurable operations, such as add- 
ing figures, committing numbers to memory, 
recalling simple associations, and noting im- 
pressions upon the senses. 


In Essex, thirty or forty years ago, the laborers 
few of whom had watches, used to make of 
themselves the gnomon of a sun-dial in the fol- 
lowing primitive fashion. The furrows of the 
fields were always ploughed north and south as 
far as possible, to allow of the sun’s rays getting 
between the drilled rows of corn or root. When, 
therefore, their own shadows fell full along the 
rik ge they used to strike off work and go to 

er. 
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IT’S THE LIMIT. 


One grows shy of absolute prescription, especially about 
It is next to impossible to predicate comfort from 
Not till you confide yourself to the seat of a chair 


furniture. 
form alone. 
can you be sure of its quality. 


Judged by the only test of actual use, this leather-seated 
There is no clear explanation of cause, 
but it is the most restful chair in the opinion of many in our 
To achieve such a distinction over 880 


rocker is phenomenal. 


entire warerooms. 
competitors is glory enough for one.chair. 


We might tell you of the anatomical back, of the double- 
curved arms, of the accurate adjustments, of the measurements 
by quarter inches: but will you take the only convincing proof, 


and try the chair once for yourself ? 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


KG 
B 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = 


MESSAGES OF © 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to @ Young Man. 


~ This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward m leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Register Tract Series. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


. My New NEercHsor. 


. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: 


. CHURCH 


. Tue Breatu or Lire. By 


. Joszrn Prrestizy: The Old Unitarianism and 


. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Fururs. 


. A WorkinG THEorY In ETuIcs. 


. SHORT AND Lone VIEWS. 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. i 

Tue CoNnGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

Its History and 

Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 

Hale. $1.50 per hundred. f 

RGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 

Lawrance, $1.00 per hundred, 

Or Maxine One’s Serr Berautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 


. THE JupGmentT: The True Doctrine of_the 


udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
‘iam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 
Rev. H. M. Sim- 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


. LrpgRAL CuHrRisTIANity as MorTive-powsr. 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
MoRALITY IN_ THE ScHoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 


the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 so 
per hundred. 
WHaT o’CLOcK IS IT IN RELicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sour with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How wWE_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Rkyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE ParkER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

By Rev: 


50 cents per 
3y Rev. J. H. 


panes Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
undred. 


Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 


. Tue CnHristTiAN UNITARIAN PosrTion, Doc- : ” 


TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents a 


per hundred, 
Tuer RESURRECTION OF Jesus, By Rev. W. H, 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 
By Rev. Charles F. ¥ 


Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CuurcH. B 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. —_. 


. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL View 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
ah James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D, 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO.H ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Mary, go into the sitting-room, please, and 
tell me how the thermometer stands.” Mary 
(after investigating): “It stands on the first 
mantel-piece, jest agin the wall, mem !” 


“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake for a 
boy of your size,” said papa at breakfast to 
Jimmie-boy. “It looks big,” said Jimmie-boy, 
“but really it isn’t. It’s got lots of porouses in 
it."—Harper’s Young People. 


When Longfellow was presented to Mr. Long- 
worth of Cincinnati, the latter remarked, 
“There is no great difference in our names.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Longfellow; “but worth 
makes the man, the want of it the fe//ow.” 


“Come, Bob, get up,” said an indulgent 
father to his hopeful son the other morning. 


“Remember, it’s the early bird that catches the |- 


worm.” ‘What do I care for worms?” replied 
the young hopeful: “mother won’t let me go a- 
fishing.” 


Voice at the telephone: “Major, will you 
please bring your family and take supper with 
us next Sunday?” Servant girl (replies back 
through the telephone): “Master and mistress 
are not in at present; but they can’t come to 
supper, as it’s my Sunday out.” 


A correspondent writes: “I send you a little 
poem called ‘The Lay of the Lark.’ If ac 
cepted, letime know.” And the editor replies: 
“Rejected, with thanks. If you will send a few 
specimens of the lay of the hen, we will ac- 
cept.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


One of Washington’s bright women was 
present while her husband discussed the finan- 
cial situation. ‘I must confess,’ he said, “that 
the money market has worried me a great deal.” 
“Tt wasn’t the money market that worried me,” 
observed his wife. “It was the market money.” 


Mrs,..0’Hara: “Faith, ’tis an ilegant job me 
man has now, Mrs.”"MeClune. ’Tis .a_ night 
watchman heis.” Mrs. McClune: “And how in 
the wurrold do you call that an ilegant job, 
Mrs. O’Hara?” Mrs. O’Hara: “Why, sure, he 
sleeps all day, an’ that saves his board; and he 
works al] night, and that saves his lodgin’!” 


With the thermometer registering above 95 de 
grees, the Plymouth Weekly for July 15 presents 
on its cover page an extract from Lucy Larcom’s 
poem beginning : — 

“Tf the world seems cool to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it.” 


The publishing of such incendiary matter should 
be suppressed.— Congregationalist. 


Bret Harte is so frequently complimented as 
the author of “Little Breeches” that he is almost 
as sorry it was ever written as is Col. John 
Hay. A gushing lady said to him once: “My 
deat Mr. Harte, I am so delighted to meet you. 
I have read everything you ever wrote; but of 
all your diaf€et'verses there is none that com- 
pares with your ‘Little Breeehes.’” “I quite 
agree with-you, madam,” said Mr. Harte, “but 
you have put the little breeches on the wrong 
man.” —Ayrgonaut 


Winifred’s mother was talking to her grand- 
mother; but, remembering the presence of the 
child, she checked herse:f with the laughing 
remark that “little pitchers have large ears.’ 
A moment later the little maiden demurely 
crossed the floor, and, taking the small water 
pitcher from the table, carried it from the room. 
Returning, she seated herself with a triumphant 
air, and said: “Now, mamma, you can go on 
with your story. I’ve taken away the little 
pitcher.”— Standard. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS rricts. esa 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan, 1, 190t+ceeseese se ceee seer eves $30,924,972-41 
PPABILITEES oer Santriics ay S8hearate 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. i 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, pectotary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


fay, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 

, AYA FURNISHED SS 000102 6. 

Caee SCHOOL & OTHER 
MENE 


ELY & CO. 1G eNUIN 


WEST-TROY, N.Y.1SE1/-METAL 
> CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


2 
PUREST, Bese 


Educational. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
WILL REOPEN .. 


Their Boarpinc AND Day ScHoo.-Fer* Gigis 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, Oct, 2, * 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 
Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY cyery kind. 144 Instruc- 


tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign 
Reale and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
ories, WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-forp Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M.D. BUE % ,\Somerset Street. 


2, 
~ %2,, College Graduates 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 7% \Sar'Scnotarshipe of 

foseach. Located close to “{ » 

the Courts. Four hundred * >* 

students last year. Opens October “>:, \ddress Dean,. 

S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, A.“ Place. 

eA, 
All Colle, e3 duates 


are favored i. “5. “trance 


clinical and_ laboratory SCHOOL OF Ns %, “INE 


facilities. .Qpens October 3. Address Dean, 7 SP, 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, » 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


oy 
Five hundred — studénts 
courses in great 


at 115 


For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


in attendance. Elective 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address 


Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset treet. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY ‘curses? leading to. tie 


courses, 

Gcerces see y College ORADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. ens September 19. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


L OF LAW). 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [Avcust x “1961 


— —— 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


————— a 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 

18 Huntingtoh Ave & » Boston, Mass, 

MRS. ANNIE MOS: " ‘PERR » Princips 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY AC{ 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session 

Training for University, Scientific f 
The Rt. Rev. Wititiam Law 
JoszrH ALpEN SHaw, A.M., He 


CONCORD; SC 
Concord, M husetts. 


Prepares boys for college and sciey 
For catalogue address ts, 
Tuomas H. Eckre 


‘POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. . 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “®*™ass’7°% 
Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 


References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


MISS KIMBALL’'S HOME SCHOOL 
' FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of-study. College DES eta _Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘kis 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. q 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK) Principals. 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON. 


